









No. 1323.—New Serres. 


THE 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 








ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 


1897. 





SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.) 








CATALOGUES. 





TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
La\gatare (No. = Ng for ue AUGUST), at reduced “y= post free. 


5 ig Be] Witt hange Street 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 


Setalocens of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
opbtets eq 





GREVEL & Cc O. 
+ PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS,» 


PoRzian BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & O©O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


H. Ww H LL E BE N, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies ail Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prices. 








CATALOGUES on application. 





W. T HACK ER & GC 6. 
. PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.0. 
Calcutta : Taacker, Srixx & Co. 
MSS. considered for Publication. (Established 1819. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. FUTNAMS) SONS, PUBLISSERS and 


BOOKSELLEI 27 and 2% West New 
York, and 24, BEDFO LONDON WO decivete aall the 
attention of e READING ine to @ excellent facilities, 
oF tire House in London f 


, on the most 
for 2 oe STAN D. PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERICDICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, Printers 
diye = 18, Gough Byaaze, 3. Balt Const, 


other fast Machines for pri ating 
iltustrated or other Publicat ions and -built + pene toe 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 


saa net Onn cee een 
for Editorial t Advertisi: 
Pies ee prentnns fer Offices, free. vertising 
Telephone 65121. enone * Africanism, London.” 


IGH - CLASS PUBLISHING BUSINESS,— 








R SALE, a well. and and Copy PUBLISHING 

BUSINESS, holding some Valua le or 

Stock pap Se — and ad part posers ——_ 4 can remain 

under sufficient guarantee. rig ~— of Messrs. G. Larner & 
» Expert Copyright Weleonan an’ Paternoster Row, Ec. 





O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
WORK’ fndionentablo ty Staciente O Eicnene theonsban 
ie Work civilised dl world, d, requires INANGIN oy a very ~ 


moderate e: t. 
et, so as it at present po 4 -—" ps hishest 


Foply & alt of emi (Principals or Solicitors only) to X mE, 4 
r iD is or on. care 0! 
Apply by Van sFeolisitore, 28, Old Broad Birces, Loodion it C- 





LINGUIST, connected with several Learned 

Societies abroad seeks SECRETARIAL WORK. Translations; 

Research Notes ndence ; Articles supplied & to > wee 
zines, &c. —Write E. Gz is, 43, thampton Row, London, W. 


CHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 
rw. jae tin, Foreign Tee Fee Plays, Translations.— 


OURNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 











tangs the sommerelal, peta editorial work of a news- 

emai be made d tmfinen hana oe Fo ay 

Moderate um. which, wa be returned as pro- 

gressive colar, ust wri reside editor or 

TO) —Address M. M., care of Messrs. & Cookes, Avon 

ze, West Kensington, W. 

HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER - FAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 


London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom.§ Sixpence each. 5s per dozen, ruled or plain. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
SESSION 1897-8. 
Full Curriculum for eCTORTA UNIVERSITY and LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES in ARTS and SCIENCE. Students also 
repared for Civil Service, Cambridge Higher Local and other 


ions. 
SPECIAL CURRICULA are PROVIDED for STUDENTS P 
Gaeahieral® ea iNciNiaRiNcr nusora TEENS at 
or 
ARCHITECTURE. | Beri 


Engineering, pare and Chemical Laboratories. 
sal Latoratory, Wark for Professional and other Students. 

— “Rit Ghases Male and Female Students of sixteen and 

ts tadeats: admitted in their sixteenth year subject to 


aoe AND LECTURERS. 








Ph.D. 
Meyer, Ph.D., M.A. 
Ph.D. 


Profesor Gonner, M.A. 


M.A. 
LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S. 
LL Mem Inst. C.E. 
M.D., F.R.S. 
LS. 
FLS. 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for intending Students in their 
ear will be held on and 2nd. 


8 ON ‘com, OCTOBER 4t _ ‘Real ion of Stud 
istration itudents, 
11 to and 2 to 4 September 30th lotehanttteepn.. October Ist ; 


EVENING CLASSES commence OCTOBER lith. 
Full Prospectus on application to the CotLger Reorsraan. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
DHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


wanna agh SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, Lage 9 


an OOTOBE and ‘th 
SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBRE 1 lear 
Classes for the following professions : » Chemis j civil 


ary Engineering, Coal 
nd ;. Leather Manufact Agricultu School 
Teaching, Medicine, and lurgery. 5 a Sa 7 
ersity fe also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been eutblished for Students’ Residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


UN Vaasity COLLEGE of WALES. 








APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Te ASSISTANT 
ECTURER in the DEPARTMENT GRERK. The Lecturer will 


f th the 
the Session 1897 being aye & 
also Professor of Greek—as 


e term of office of the nc! aE indy 8 
opi b- = Vice-Chancellor of oo aan 
ication: should ~_i-y 
Wednesday ~ 


Testim onials, 
Ls ber 15th, to the undersigned, y 4 aan fattn 
T. Mortmer Green, Registrar. 


YU stveesity COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

win GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES, 

; — F.R.S., will commence on WEDNESDAY. Ocr ad, an, 
a Mo 

ese Lectures are suited to the requirements of Students preparing 
ton’ the Examinations of the London versity, as well as 
of Students ad to study Zoo! for its own sake. Notioe of t b 
during the Session, will be given 


Courses of Lectures, to be delive: 
J. M. Horseuren, M.A., Secretary. 
YP RLVERSITY off DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1897. 
£70 Bry OPARSHIES will be be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
by WOMEN STUD. who mence Residence at Durham in 
Geto ber, 1897. The EXAMINATION TON begine on OCTOBER sy 
Notice of intention to Reside sent, not later than 
ember 200 30th, to Professor Saree The Castle, Durham, from 
information as to cost of Residence, &c., may also be obtained. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE ot SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


Paincrpat—Rev. H. P. GU GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 


The Coll forms part of the University of and the 
University Degrees in’ Science and nag & open to dents of 


“= addition tothe “yo ny of Mathematics and Natural Science. 
omeee Courses are ided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Mining. PiLterature, istory, Ancient and Modern 


Langua ie Art, 
Residential He Hostels fot Men and for Women Students are attached 


to the Coll 
The 27th frss STON beatae, SEPTEMBER 2th, 1 
Full iculars of the Uni Hy 2 Curricula in : ~ ny Letters 
will Ly “> in the rare (price 1s, 4d.), Prospectuses on appli- 
cation to the Srcnetary. 














BRmuneaan MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1897. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, anp 8, 1897. 


Pa Vv Madame ALBANI, Miss EVANGELINE 
FLORENCE, Miss HILDA FOSTER, and Miss 
WILLIAMS (her Farewell 


t 
J 
MARIE BREMA and Miss ADA CROSSLEY i ake 
4 
I 





Y; Mr. EDWARD LLOYD and Mr. BEN DAVIES ; 
Dae BOWARD HLOUD OMnr GREENE, and’ Me: 


TUESDAY MORNING—* ELIJAH.” 


e~ 





BRAHMS “SONG OF DBSTINY, 
MR. EDWARD GERMAN’S SYMPHONIC POEM, “HAMLET 


E OVENS © MINOR SYMPHONY, No. 5, 
REET HOV END MISCELLANEOUS. 





WEDNESDAY MORNIN , 
PROFESSOR STANFORD'S NEW * REQUIEM ' 


rst time of P 
BACH’S CANTAT. ™O LIGHT EVERLASTING. 
BRAHMS’ SYMPHONY, Ro. 1 





NESDAY EVENING. 
jally edited Blue ea tt 
(As specially AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


ay 
vane Festival), 





THURSDAY MORNING—* MESSIAH.” 





RSDAY EVENIN cs 
ARTHUR SOMERVELUS “ODE TO TO. THE SEA 
(Com expreasly for this Festiva 
MOZARTS CMTROR SEMPHONE. AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


MORNING. 


raipay 
{PATH ETIQUE) 


SCHUBE IN 
THOR ALA we ET SYMPHONY 
. HUBERT rARRY'S * 





FRIDAY EVENING—BERLIOZ “ FAUST.” 
ee sesngeeeoudentel seen DR, HANS RICHTER. 
Detailed Programmes may be obtained post free on application to 


WALTER am ay Neem! 
Colmore Row, oo Dasaingham. 





S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC —. idl islam 
RES and LA 
WOR the a ene ow st ttl termediate 
| a will commence on 
Gr aie 188. to Students of the 
+ 


Mespitel ; oe Sinai! | amy wail ma: tal 
For f git. iets ‘the. Warpen of the Cou.irar, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
A Handbook fo ed on appli: ae. 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

FILLING UP about TWENTY VACA on the Founde- 

h, 17th, and 20th SEPTEM BER 

ee ae ee ee eeeoly te tae Bolas, St. Paul's School, 
West Kensington, W. 


QcHooL for GIRLS, Coombe Hill Houre, 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Privcrpar—M 18S CLARK. 


bstituted for Religious Teaching, and an all- 
round a tr: the individual for mere lessoa-| Dy neds 








Physical Training =a Tesdook form a definite part of 
Orne AUTUMN TERM begins SEPTEMBER 15th. 
MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & ©CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich 
b: 
zee well-known Artist in pnoTosmayvors now frepiesd ty the 
portant Plates always on a. 
Process BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Messrs. DEUMMOED & CO. su Se pprtens bast Roooasers 
ya the market, are wants A 
in the investigatic 
and Antiquarane Arebmslopet aa hte engaged ta 
J. CO. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Im PROVED Raprp PxHoTO-MECHANICAL PROCESS 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LUNDON 


Offices : 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS'S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


PHYSICS An. Elemen Text-Book for 
University Cigssen, By C. G. KNO D.8e. (Edin.), F.R.8.E 
Lecturer on lied Mathematics and’ Physics (Medical) in the 
University of Peinourgh. 





“ One of the best of recent el tary treati Ath 


WILSON’ 8 INORGANIO OHEMISTRY. 
to Date. By H. G. MADAN, M.A., F.CS., Fellow of 
| 's College, Oxford. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 554" pP., price 4s. 


MEN MECHANICS, incladin 

ELE TARY Cl y OLIVER 5. LODGE, he 

Fiotereot oP nysioe Pat University — PL aL. and 
) 1G ° lessor 0! ‘ure Ma’ 

Indian Engineering Gsltion One's Hill. New Rdition. Shs 

numerous Examples. 308 pp., 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Kensie Science Depart- 
ment. y J. aM cKENDRICK, M.D. R.S., Professor of 
Physiology in the Ouiveraty of Glasgow. Illustrated with 164 

Woodeuts. 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of EUOLID. Books I.- 
VI., and Parts of Books XL, XII. With nemeren Deductions, 
A ppendices, and Historical’ Notes, by J. MACKAY, —e. 
Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh eG 412 pp., 
Diagrams. Price 3s. 6d. 


KEY to MACKAY’S EUCLID. By J. 8. 


MACKAY, M.A., LL.D. Price 3a. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, ELEM ENTARY. 
Adapted to the Syllabus of the fou boone 3, Science Depart- 
ment. New Edition, by DAVID FORS A.. DSc. With 
Diagrams, Questions, and a 2, Papers. 2s. 6d. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. W. Perkin, 

. F.R.S., and F. STANLEY KIPVING, rh. D.8e. 

thowaj. Piviti Diagrams. Part I., 3s. 6d, Part II., 3s. 6d. 
Goth, 6s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS for SOHOOLS. 
h Introduction, Copious Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan 
of Wegumtion. 
Hamlet, cloth, 1s. a King Lear, cloth. 1s. 34. As You Like It, 
Coriclanes, Henry ay VIIL., Julius Cwsar, King John 
8 Venice, Midsummer Night's Dream, Richard IL., 
Richard 1I1,, The Tempest, Twelfth Night, cloth, 1s. each. 


CHAUCER.—THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
With Glossary and Examination Papers. 

The Prologue, The Squieres Tale, The a gy Tale, The Man of 
Lawes Tale, Is. 6d. each. The Knightes Tal e, 





Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 
47, PaTerNnoster Row, Lonpon ; AND EDINBURGH. 
Now ready for September, price 6a. isthe 


Pus EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
a yt {As HAszines, D.D. 

Contents meg 0 Prof. B. DSON : His Work and Infiu- 
ence. By Pro’ f. Salmond, ny D. Eater's Notes of Recent Exposition. 
The Oxyrhynehus Fragment. By Prof. H. B. Swete, D.D. Recent 
Foreign Theology. Ry Prof. Margoliouth Contributions by Prof. 
Swete, Prof. Hommel, and others. 

Volume 8 (October. 1896, to Povtembex, 1897), in cloth, 
With new Portrait of Prof ay ¥ . B. Davidson, 
ow 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARE, 38, George Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, “eo GUINEAS per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIRETY (for —T wo or Three Friends 
weekly exchange of Books at he UNITE in ONE ESUBsORIPTION, 
bewees of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost o 
NEAS per annum. Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerepd at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





4A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIB RARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxvrorp Srreer; 241, Bromprow Roap 8.W.; 
48, Quznw Vicrorr Sreest, E.C., Lowpon; and 
at Barrow Agcaps, Manouzsrsr, 





OLIPHANT’S NEW SEASON BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN 
AND RECUSANT. 


By Rev. T. CARTER. With a Prefatory Note by 
Rev. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
“On the whole, we believe that Mr, Carter makes out his 
case.” — Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Carter has accomplished bis task with accuracy 
and scholarship.”— Academy 


The Following will be published NEXT WEEK :— 


THE GIST OF JAPAN; 


The Islands, their People, and Missions. 


By Rev. R. B. PERRY, A.M., Ph.D., of the Lutheran 
Mission, Saga, Japan. With 8 Full-Page Tilustrations, 
Large crown 8vo, price 5s. 


“| CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS : 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D., Author of 
** Foreign Missions after a Centary. % In vols., royal 
8vo, with upwards of 100 Full-Page Reproductions of 
Original —e price 2ls., cloth extra, 











A NEW STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE PLAGIARIST. 


By WILLIAM MYRTLE. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. MILLER’S 
POPULAR WORK. 


WEEK-DAY RELIGION. 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D., Author of “A Help for the 
Common Days,” “In His Steps,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 2s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
2, Paternoster r Square, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


AREY'S “GRADUS ad PARNASSUM,” with 
the Engi ~~ Fn maa and Augmented by 
London: Published by ee reat " Cosmas, Stationers’ Hall, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON, 
PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


or 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the 
REAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIE 
weaetien almost the whole of the Masterpi 
“Artists of the Futeen Sixtee enth he Mastrpicey of ea Sears 
i | in examples of the. Peles Piemish, Dutch, German, French, 
and Spanish Schools of Pain 


BRITISH ARTISTS nine the VICTORIAN ERA. 
Through the courtesy of the owners, the Autotype Company are 


enabled to —_ Autotype Reproductions of several i pertan 
works lately exhibited at the @ Corporation of London ant allery, 
of: 

















— ull. The Series notable 
. W. Turnes, R.A. D. G. Rosserrt. 
Davio Gor. ARA. ¥- | 
rep WALKE! 
8. Coorzr, ete, 


The Rapsodaptiens, printed 
— 18 i aches longest line, "od are sold "7 Pa a price 
o 


SELECTED PICTURES from the PARIS SALONS, 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINT- 


ING. 

Autotypes after Tcrner, Constanie, Gratin, Corman, 

Davip Cox, CLaRgson STanrigip, Cxciu Lawson, oer 
Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of the 
Photographic Keproductions of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company's extensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of 
all Schools uow on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, 
where may also be seen a series of framed examples of specially 
designed patterns made in oak, walout, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists post Sree on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE aoe 
74, » NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 








~~ BOOKS WANTED To: PUROHASE 
Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 
ANTED.—Copies of “‘THE ACADEMY’? for 


Iith JANUARY, 1896 Full price (3d. per co id.— 
Apply Acavemy UVftice, 43, Chancery Inns, London. - er 








CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


UNIFORM WITH THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE pehaarrmenties A VOL — 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


“In every a worthy sequel, both paceeeaaraps & mannan, 62 
ite four compan It has all the clearness an 

Fee saree taetionen mad ‘ell the ay 

ee eae ee oe comprehen- 


et ere none of the high gualitis whieh 


= ay 
Ay 30 ey its and forms an invaluable womtre 

bution to later V ”— World 

“Mr. McCarthy is his only rival.....The historian has kept 
his best wine till the last.....'The volume is marked by those fine 
literary qualities. that rare of t loss 
colour, that established the enduring fame of the earlier volumes. 
Some of the charac iblic men are marvels of accuracy, 
models of style.” —Punch. ie e ies 








BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THREE PARTNERS; or. the Big Strike on 


# Tree Hill. BRET HARTE. With 8 Illustrations A 
‘Go . Crown 4 cloth, 38. [September 16. 


JETSAM. By Owen Hall, “Author of “The 


Track of a Storm.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


THE SUICIDE CLUB; and The Rajah’s 


B, ROBERT 190% STEVENSON. With 8 Full- 
pia ititsteations y. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALL SORTS r— 4 CONDITIONS of MEN. 
With a Ne a Now m rela by the AUTHOR. cores oe Suition, 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. 
By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of. “ This Stage of Fools,” &c- 
Edition, crown 8vo, . 38. 

“ Let such of our ——e — to be 

















refreshed by fiction of a h 
hasten to KSR..3 Merrick’s 
addition to the short list of novels publishei during the year 





- cover, 18. ; ; cloth . 
“GOD SAVE eter QUEEN! a Fale of ’37. 
By ALLEN UPWARD, Pv of “ The Prince of 
** Pull of exciting moments and perilous adventures. . na Tageaious 
piece of work, cleverly put together and eminently readable. 





POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


In uniform style, many Manel, crown 8vo, blue cloth, 

MARE Twain's CHOICE THE PRINCE and the 

AIN'S LIBRARY THE STOLEN WHITE 
LIPE on the MISSISSIPPI 
ROUGHING IT; and THE THR UCRURBERRY FINS. “ 

OOENTS at THE GILDED A 

The ADVENTURES of TOM A YANKEE at ‘he COURT 
Tom, earn, Darao- "hata Set 
A TRAMP ABROAD. PUDD'NHESD WILSON 
MY CONTEMPORARIES in FICTION. By 


D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” Crown 








kram, 3s. 6d. 
Gnanta =T Pinst the Critic ; and | then 2 a word on Dickens—II. 
Charles Reade—III. Robert Louis Ste Living Masters— 
Meredith and Hall Caine—V. Rudvard "Kipling “Vi. Under F French 


8. R. “Orgekett Tan Maclaren — X. Dr. Mac ald and Mr. J. M. 
Ri Mise’ Marie Corelli X11. ‘The ae eane KITE The Young 
Romancers. 


EIGHTEENTH ay CENTURY | VIGNETTES. 
Me ee Rei mrcceemd 2 Plates Senin 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE 5 WORKS, 


iocluding “Poetry for Children 
Portraite anda Facsimile. Cheaper Biition, crown 8ro, cloth, 3a. 6d. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOM! OMY: 
Translated and 


a General of the Hea’ 
3. ELLARD DOoRE T: R.A.S. With th 3 Plates and 288 Mitaeteatto 
Cheaper Issue, medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


WAR and a WHEEL: the e Greco-Turkish 
ge SA a 
“ Altogether "War and a Wheel’ isa sarang et fein 
aperien gece, and, is well worth the shilling it costs ; it t has, moreover, 
ty and its literary skill to d it.”"—Academy. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. By William J. 


__ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 























ENGLAND and INDIA: a Record of Progress 
during a Hundred Years. By ROMESH 0. DUTT, CLE. 


THE. SE NTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


LLING 'HLY. or 14s. a Year, post 
Uontonts 


a 4 
COLOR, PARGITERS LAMP. By W. B. Wallace. A LITTLE 
D BAY. By George Radford. WHAT IS “THE SCENE’? 
By Perey Feome M.A. pat tt BY Tear NS. By HM. 
BASTBOURNE. Thomas H. B. Graham. BALLOON AND KITE 
IN. METEOROLOGY. By A, Macivor. SUFIISM, OR ian 
CISM. B erbert Parsons. 








MYSTICIS Io As By 
Bee Nakina ERR & MORON, Ma 
ames . 
PICTURES. By Sylvanus Urban 
London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





READY THIS WEEK. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
Author of “‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” 
“The Year After the Armada,” &c. 
With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
(Being the Frest Votume of a New Sznrtss, in 10 volumes, 
entitled “‘Burtpgrs or Greater Brirain,’’ edited by 
H. F. Witsow, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.) 


A GEORGIAN ROMANCE, 


THE TEMPLE of FOLLY: a Novel. 


By PAUL CRESWICK. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME of THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 


OLD TALES from GREECE. By 


ALICE ZIMMERN. Long 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


A STORY OF RUSTIC LOVE BY A 
WRITER. 


THE PEOPLE of CLOPTON. By 


GEORGE BARTRAM. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NEW 


THE LAST WORK OF A GREAT MAN. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE. By 
H, TAINE. Being the Authorised Translation of 
“*Carnets de Voyage.”’ 8 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

“The notes derive a peculiar interest and charm from the fact that 


they were mae in the p described, and therefore convey impres- 
sions still fresh and vivid.”—Daily News. 


PASSION AND POVERTY. 


LIZA of LAMBETH. By W. Somerset 
MAUGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. A Story of the 
South London Slums, by a New Writer. 


The following Book will be published next week : — 
A NEW NOVEL BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


PRISONERS of CONSCIENCE. By 


AMELIA E, BARR. 12 Dlustrations. In Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library. 6s. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, and 


LORD WICKENHAM. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


THE PRINTERS of BASLE in the 


A SELECTION FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition of 
SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. 


Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, Vocabularies, &c. A New Edition, the Thirty-seventh, thoroughly 
Revised, so as to meet the Requirements of Modern Teachers and Scholars, Crown 8yo, 3s.6d,. [Now ready. 

Practical experience has proved that this is one of the best, if not the best, Latin Grammar and Exercise Book 
Sor Beginners now in existence. 


SIR WILLTAM SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. New 


Editions, thoroughly Revised and in a great part Re-written. 3s. 6d. each. 


I. A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to 1887 


Revised by RICHARD LODGE, Professor of Modern History in the University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. With Four Coloured Maps, Fourteen Plans, and Sixty-eight Woodcuts. 


Il. A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE: from the Earliest Times to the Roman 


Conquest Revised by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. With Two 
Coloured Maps, Twelve Plans, and Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Ill. A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME: from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment ofthe Empire. Revised by A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College,Oxford. With 
Coloured Map, Six Plans, and Sixty-six Illustrations. 


An Entirely New Book on a New Plan, 
FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS and ENGLISH STEPPING- 


STONES, By FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., late Senior French Master at Eton Colleg>, F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Francis Tarver's skill as a teacher of French to Englishmen is well known. His thorough knowledge of both 
languages, and his thirty years’ experience as a master at Eton, have afforded him exceptional opportunities of 
judging what are the difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling-blocks which beset the path of an Englishman in his study of 
French. As an example of the difficulties of correct translation, the following uses of “to put” may be cited. In no 
two cases is the English verb rendered hem same wordin French :—To put to silence—to put to—to put one in mind 
of—to put away—to put by to put forth—to put off—to put on—to put a person out -to put out—to put a person's 
nose out of joint—to put up a guest—to put up with—to be put upon. 


TRANSLATION at SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Trans- 


lation of Latin. Passages ef Graduated Difficulty carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, 
Notes, &c. An entirely New and Original Work. By Professor T. D. HALL, Author of *‘ The Students’ English 
Grammar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 28. 

“The —some three hundred and fifty in number—are remarkably well graduated from the very 


simple sentences up to chapters from Livy and Tacitus, and by no means easy extracts from the Latin poets.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


“* Such a book as this makes one wish that it were possible to have one’s schooldays again.”—Birmingham Post. 


The STORY of the PERSIAN WARS as TOLD by HERODOTUS. 


lish. Selected, Arranged, and Edited, so as to form a History Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. 
ce CT ANOOCK, sometime Head Master of Rossall School, With Map and Plans. Crown 8vo, 2s. ed. 





simplest of 


. 5 . 
HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation. 
With the Notes Abridged for the Use of Students. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., of King’s Sollege, Cambridge ; 
Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, Author of “ Greece in the Age of Pericles,” With Map and Plans, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, (Uniform with GROTE’S “ Greece.”’) 
* delightful es of the old Greek, whose flavour has been so admirably presented by Canon Rawlinson, will 
thus Raye yt to a far wider circle than heretofore. There is no better introduction to Greek history and 
literature than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possible conditions,” —Literary World. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, formerly Fellow 


of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“Tt seems at first sight extravagant and paradoxical to describe a ‘ University Extension Manual’ as a work of 


ius; but Mr. J. W. Mackail’s ‘ Latin Literature’ possesses such excellences as render it not unworthy of the title.” 
genius Pall Mall Gazette. 





FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES : their 
Biographies, Printed Books and Devices. By 
CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN, Author of 
“Secret Societies,” &c. Folio, illustrated, buckram, 
gilt, 21s, net. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF NOTEWORTHY FACTS, 


THE DAY-BOOK of WONDERS. By 
DAVID MORGAN THOMAS, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Nearly 700 pp., cloth, 10s, 6d. 


MRS. BRIGHTWEN’S NEW BOOK. 


GLIMPSES into PLANT LIFE. By 
Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ Wild Nature Won by 
Kindness,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A MANUAL FOR MOTHERS. 


MOTHER, BABY, and NURSERY. 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER. Profusely Illustrated, 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 





LonpDon : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Squake, E.C. 


GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. By A. J. Grant, King’s 


College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Contents :—The Essentials of Greek Civilisation—The Religion sf hes Greeks—Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Thebes—The 


i f Athens—The Riv of Athens and 8: ars in Greece—The Athenian Democracy — 
—. Hitie Policy end His Friends—Society in Seemed Outen the Outbreak of the Peloponnesians to the Death of 


Pericles—The Peloponnesian War. 
“* We cordially commend the book to all classes of readers.””—Speaker. 

The Heap Master of a large Public School writes : “ That he has found this work of the greatest value in teaching 
bis Sixth Form, as an accompaniment of the Greek classical writers.” 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. A New 


Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great part Re-written by Professor J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.S., of the Royal 
School of Mines. With upwards of 600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“Tt was a happy thought to entrust the preparation of so panpestons a manual to one of the most intimate, and 
certainly not the least eminent. of the surviving friends of Sir Charles Lyell. ., . It is har ily tor much to say thas Lvell s 
‘ principles of Geology’ is not unworthy to stand side by side with Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ as an epoch-making 
book in moderg science.”’—Standard. 





A detailed List of Mr. MURRAY’S School Publications will be sent on 
application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atusemarte Srreer. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
| Notands Quedam: Miscellaneous 


Initia Latina: Elementary ms in 
Latin Accidence, Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


First Latin Lessons. Fourth Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 2s, : 


Pirst Latin Reader. With Notes 

. f&dapted to the Shorter Latin Primer 
an. Third Edition, 18mo, 
8. 6d, 


Cesar.—The Helvetian War. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. 18mo, 1s. 


Livy.—The Kings of Rome. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 
18mo, 1s. 6d. 


ay Latin Passa for Unseen 
Sng gee Fifth Edition. Feap. 
vo, 18, . 


Exempla Latina: Firat Bxercises 
on wLatin Accidence. With Vo- 
cabulary. Crown 8vo, ls, 


Maty Latin Exercises on the Syn- 
tax of the Shorter and Revised 
Latin Primer. With Vocabulary. 
Sixth Edition. Orown §8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Issuei with the consent of Dr. Kannery. 


The Latin Compound Sentence: 
Rules and Exercises. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
With Vocabulary, 2s. 














Latin Mxercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Thira Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repetition. 

accord to Subjects. Sixth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. od. 

A Vocabulary of Latin Idioms 
and Phrases. 18mo, Is. 

Steps to Greek. 18mo, Is. 

Basy Greek Passages for Unseen 
‘Translation. Second Edition. Fcap, 
8vo, ls. 6d, 

Greek Vocabularies for Repeti- 
Hoa. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
8. ° 


Greek Testament Selections, With 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Step: to French. Second Edition. 
18mo, 8d. : 

First French Lessons. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is, 

Easy French Passages for Unseen 

ranslation. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Basy French Exercises on Fle- 
mentary Syntax. With Vocabu- 
lary. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

French Vocabularies for Repeti- 
tion. Fifth Edition. 1s, 





SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES. 
Edited by os bd st eee M.A, 


French *xamination Papers in 
Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms By A. 
M.A, Eighth Edition. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and Private | 
Students ooly, to be had on application to | 


the Publishers. Second Edition, Crown 


M. M. STEDMAN, | 


German Examination Papers in 
Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By R. J. MORICH, Man- 


chester Grammar School. Furth | 


Edition. 
Key (issued as above). 6s. net. 


| History and Geography Examina- 
Svo, Os. net. eet ey tion Papers. Becond Edition. By 
Latin Examination Papers in | C. H. SPENCE, M.A., Ulifton College. 


Miscellaneous Grammar and | 
idioms. By A.M. M. STEDMAN, | Scigncs STEEL ae Pee Ober 
MA. Seventh Edition. Natural Science Master, Bradford 
Key (issued as above). 6s, net, Grammar School. In ‘Three Vols. 
Greek Examination Papers in Part I., Chemistry. Part II., Physics. 
Misc»silaneous Grammar and | General Knowledge Examination 
Idioms. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, | Papers. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. ME Third Edition. 
Key (issued as above). 6s. net. Key (issued as above). 7s. net. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. | 
EDITED BY H. F. FOX, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Cicero.—De Natura Deorum. F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. fd 


» 3a. €d, 
Cicero.—De Oratore I. E. N. P. Moor, M.A., late Assistant-Master at 
Clifton. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d, 


Cicero.—Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic II. in Catilinam. 
H, D. BALKISTON, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. | 

Sophocles.—Electra and Ajax. E. D. A. Monsueap, M.A., Assistant. | 
Master at Winchester. Crown 8vo, 24. 6d. 

Aeschylus.—Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. Lewis 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

Lucian.—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro Menippus, Cock, 
Ship, Parasite, Lover of Falsehood). 8. T. IRWIN, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Chiton. Crown 8vo, 3s, éd. 

Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. R. B. Townsnenp, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. 








METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES. 
EDITED BY H. DE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 


British Commerce and Colonies from Elizabeth to Victoria. | 
By H. ps B, GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A., Author of * The Illustrated History of England,” | 


&c. 28. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. ve B. Gissmns, D.Litt., 
A. ls. 


The Economics of Commerce, ByH vx B.Grsnrns,D.Litt.,M.A. 1s. 6d. 
A Primer of Business By S. Jackson, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


A Manual of French Commercial Correspondence. ByS. E. 
BALLY, Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar School. 2s, 


A French Commercial Reader. ByS. E. Batty. 2s. 


Commercial Geography, with special reference to Trade Routes, New 
Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. D. LYDE, M.A., of the Academy, 





| 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 

Bow. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Ma) J. B. 

BURY, .M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. fh Seven ee 8vo, 
gilt top, 88. 6d. each. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. IV. 


“The tims has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s = work. . .. 
Professor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing both in 
extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form and at a moderate price, and it 
is admirably printe 1.”— Times. 


“Gibbon’s immortal work has never been prasented in so convanient a shape.” 
Guardian. 


A Short History of Rome. By J. Weuts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Wadbam College, Oxford. With Four Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


viges on written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 


A Primer of the Bible. By Prof. W. H. Bennerr. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d, 


A Primer of Wordsworth. By Lavriz Macnus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
Uniform with above. 


Voces Academicae. By ©. Grant Ronertson, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford. With a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


This is a volume of light satirical di interested 
tn the litt One ig’ cal dialogues, and should be read by all whoare 


How to Make a Dress. By Miss J. A. E. Woop, Head Teacher of Dress- 


making, Plain Needlework, &c., Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Ornamental Design for Woven Fabrics. By C. SrzrHensoy, of 
the Technical College, Bradford, and F. SUDDARDS, of the Yorkshire College, 
—. _ Full-Page l'lates, and numerous Designs and Diagrams in the Text. 

my 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


The aim of this book is to supply, in a systematic and practical form, information on 
the subject of Decorative Design as applied to Woven Fabrics, and is primarily intended 
to meet the requirements of students in Textile and Art Schools, or of designers actively 
ongaged in the weaving industry, Its wealth of illustrations is a marked feature of 


Essentials of Commercial Education. By E. E. Wurrrizup, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


A guide to Commercial Education and Examinations. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated by A. D. Gopzey, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, buckram, 2s. 


Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. Marcuant, MA., 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and A. M. CODK, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
liege, Oxford, Assistant-Masters at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This book contains two hundred Latin and two hundrad Greek Passages, and has been 
very carefully compiled to meet the wants of V. and VI. Form boys at Public Schools. 
It is also well adapted for the use of Honourmen at the Universities. 


Exercises in Latin Accidence. By 8. E. Wixsoxt, Assistant-Master 
in Christ’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin Primer. 
Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By G. Buckianp Green, M.A., 


: i 7 mead at Fettes College, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon. Crown 
vi ’ ” * 


Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with numer- 
ous passages for exercise. 
Test Cards in Euclid and Algebra. By D. S. Caperwoop, Head- 
master of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In a Packet of 40, with Answers, Is. 
A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 


A Digest of Deductive Logic. By Jounson Barker. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
A short introduction to logic for students preparing for examinations. 





METHUEN’S BYZANTINE TEXTS. 


GENERAL Epiror, J. B. BURY, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Modern History in Dublin 
University. 


The First Volume will be 
Evagrius. Edited by Professor Lton PaRMENTIER, of Liége, and M. Bipez, 





Glasgow. 23. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Tayior, M.A. Is. 61. 


of Gand. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. LANG ON GHOSTS. 


The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. By Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans & Oo.) 


T has been known for some time that Mr. 
Lang had added ghosts to his hobbies. 
Readers of Longman’s Magazine have watched 
his thoughts turning in that direction to the 
— exclusion of the ’45, Joan of Arc, and 
r. Howells; members of the Psychical 
Research Society have been aware that 
at least one clear, humorous intellect is 
working among them; and there have been 
letters in the Zimes on haunted houses over 
Mr. Lang’s signature. In the volume 
before us, Zhe Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 
Mr. Lang offers a large collection of 
ghost stories, old and new, and his present 
opinions on “ap ces.” As far as we 
can gather Mr. Lang’s attitude from these 
pages—which have much of the vagueness 
of expression that with memoirs on the 
supernatural—he disbelieves in traditional 
ghosts, the ghosts that do things—but 
wishes it were otherwise. Like all persons 
of —— or romantic temperament, he 
would prefer to believe in them. They 
would make life so much more interesting 
and exciting. 

Mr. Lang, in fact, has reached the position 
of the saner members of the S. P. He 
subscribes to the modern theory of ghosts. 
In his own words : 


““A ghost, if seen, is undeniably so far a 
‘hallucination’ that it gives the impression of the 
presence of a real person—in flesh, blood, and 
usually clothes. No such person in flesh, blood, 
and clothes is actually there. So far, at least, 
every ghost is a ucination, ‘that,’ in the 

of Captain Cuttle, ‘ you may lay to,’ 
without offending science, religion, or common 
sense. And that, in brief, is the modern 
doctrine of ghosts.” 


Yet there is a ghost in this book which was 
seen by several distinct persons whose narra- 
tives tally. To explain such a phenomenon 
Mr. Lang offers an ingenious theory of 
dreams ; which is practically his only contri- 
bution to the solution of the problem: For 


enjoying the role of narrator considerably 
more than that of philosopher. 


‘Sleeping is as natural as waking, dreams 
are n as frequent as every-day seasations, 
thoughts, and emotions. But dreams, bei 
familiar , are credible ; it is admitted that people 
do dream;.we reach the less credible as we 
advance to the less familiar. For, if we think 
for a moment, the alleged events of ghostdom— 
apparitions of all sorts—are precibely identical 
with the every-night phenomena of dreaming, 
except for the avowed element of sleep im 

ams. 

‘*In dreams, time and space are annihilated, 


and two severed lovers may be made happy.. 


In dreams, amidst a tesque confusion of 
things remembered oud thine forgot, we see 
the events of the past (I have been at Culloden 
fight and at the siege of Troy); we are present 
in places remote; we behold the absent; we 
converse with the dead; and we may even (let 
us say by chance coincidence) forecast the 
future... . . Now, the ghostly is nothing but 
the experience, when men are awake, or 
apparently awake, of the every-night phenomena 
of dreaming. The vision of the absent seen by 
a waking, or apparently waking, man is called 
‘a wraith’; the waking, or apparently waking, 
vision of the dead is called ‘a ghost.’ Yet, 
as St. Augustine says, the absent man, or the 
dead man, may know no more of the vision, 
and may have no more to do with causing it, 
than have the absent or the dead whom we are 
— accustomed to see in our dreams: 

oreover, the comparatively rare cases in which 
two or more waking people are alleged to have 
seen the same ‘ghost,’ simultaneously or in 
succession, have their parallel in sleep, where 
two or more persons simultaneously dream the 
same dream.” 


, 
> 


When we see ghosts, then we are in a 
waking dream. But the same story to which 
we have already alluded would of itself 
deter us from accepting so uninteresting a 
theory. ‘‘ Appearances” are inst it. 
The story of The Lady in Black tells 
of an apparition which appeared con- 
stantly to several persoas in a house. It 
had the form of a a widow. Strings 
were stretched across the stairs and it 
ra through them ; the camera was even 
irected on it, although no result followed ; 
its footsteps were distinctly audible. Six 
separate signed accounts of this ghost are 
among the papers of the 8.P.R. ere all 
these six persons enjoying a waking dream ? 
It is impossible to believe so. One, at least, 
of them, the lady who attempted to take the 
host’s photograph, was too wide awake. 
tither the witnesses have lied, or ghosts are 
more than hallucinations seen in waking 
dreams. 

Mr. Lang’s dream theory will, how- 
ever, account partially for his own story, 
quite the best of the modern instances, of 
Mrs. Claughton (p. 175). This lady recently 
saw a ghost, and afterwards other ghosts, 
friends of the first one, who bade her visit a 
distant village, examine the parish register, 
compare certain names and dates, and con- 
vey the results to a person unknown to her. 
A dream followed, in which she was given 
further instructions. She did all that she 
was bidden to do, and found everythin 
to correspond in fact to the ee 
forecast. Only by charging this lady with 








conscious and very intricate and unprofitable 


the rest he records and passes. on, obviously. 


away. If Mrs. Claughton is honest, the 
possibility .of. intercourse between dead 
and living is proved. 

Yet why do we continue to doubt? 
Partly because -man is liable to err, 
and chiefly because nothing of the kind 
ever happens to ourselves. Mr. Lang’s 
own visual experience includes nothing 
more remarkable than a_ self-opening 
door. In the matter of ghost-seeing, 
only our own eyes are evidence, and 
they are not always to be trusted. The 
sum of the matter is that to the end of 
time some will believe and some will not. 
After all, it matters very little: one ma 
as well believe as not, or one may as well 
not believe as believe—until one’s own 
supernatural visitor arrives. Unfortunately 
the experience of the 8.P.R. and. Mr. Lang 
proves that to none but the uninterested or 
unscientific do ghosts oe To become 
a member of the S.P.R. is to ensure 
immunity from spooks for life. 

But whatever we may ‘say as_ to 
their actuality, there is no doubt that 
ghosts make good stories. This book is 
packed with excellent yarns. As a previs 
writer Mr. Lang has no superior. He can 
be terse, and yet find room, without irre- 
levance, for personal charm. Here is a com- 
pressed story, which he offers in illustration 
of his waking-dream argument : 


‘*In 1867, Miss G., aged eighteen, died sud- 
denly of cholera in St. Louis. In 1876, a 
brother, F. G., who was much attached to her, 
had done a good day’s business in St. Joseph. 
He was sending in his orders to his employers 
(he is a commercial traveller), and was smoking 
a cigar, when he became conscious that someone 
was sitting on his left with one arm on the 
table. It was his dead sister. He sprang up 
to embrace her (for even on meeting a stranger 
whom we take for a dead friend, we never 
realise the impossibility in the half moment of 
surprise), but she was gone. Mr. G. stood 
there, the ink wet on his , the cigar lighted 
in his band, the name of his sister on his lips. 
He had noted her expression, features, dress, 
the kindoess of her eyes, the glow of the com- 
plexion, and, what he had never seen before, 
a bright red scratch on the right side of her 
Face. 

““Mr. G. took the next train home to St. 
Louis and told the story to his parents. His 
father was inclined to ridicule him, but his 
mother nearly fainted. When she could control 
herself, she said that, unknown to anyone, she 
had accidentally scratched the face of the dead, 
apparently with the pin of her brooch, while 
arranging something about the corpse. She 
had obliterated the.scratch with powder, and 
had kept the fact to herself.” 


Mr. Lang, we take it, believes this story. 
To express differently what we suppose his 
attitude to be, he would not for an instant 
deny that supernatural messages are con- 
veyed to us, but he believes all appearances 
to be subjective. Put concisely: ghosts 
exist for ourselves, not for other people. 

Mr. Lang completes his collection by re- 
telling many of the old stories, and extracting 
others from books. Perhaps the best of 
them is “‘The Tyrone Ghost,” a tale that 
has many variants. “Ticonderoga” in the 
present version has this curious post- 
script : 

‘‘On the very day that these events were 





fraud can these mystifications be explained 








happening in far-away America, two ladies— 
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Miss Campbell, of Ederein, and her sister—were 
walking from Kilmalien to Inveraray, and had 
reached the then new bridge over the Aray. 
One of them happened to look up ut the sky. 
She gave a call to her sister to look also, There 
both of them saw in the sky what looked like 
a siege going on. They saw the different 
regiments with their colours, and recognised 
many of their friends among the Highlanders. 
She saw Inverawe and his son fall, and other 
men whom they knew. When they reached 
Inveraray they told all their friends of the 
vision they had just seen. They also took down 
the names of those tbey had seen fall, and the 
time and date of the occurrence. “d : 

“The well-known Danish physician, Sir 
William Hart, was, together with an English- 
man, and a servant, wolhin g round the Castle of 
Inveraray. These men saw the same phe- 
n‘ mena, and confirmed the statements made 
by the two ladies. Weeks after, the (Gazette 
corroborated their statements in its account of 
the attempt made on Ticonderoga. Every detail 
was correct in the vision, down to the actual 
number of the killed and wounded. 

“But there was sorrow throughout Argyle 
long before the Gazette appeared.” 


This is “ steep” ; yet why not believe it ? 

Interesting though it be, this volume is, 
in our opinion, over-entitled, It would 
more fittingly be called “A Book of 
Dreams and Ghosts.” ‘The Book” 
implies too much. ‘‘7he Book of Dreams 
and Ghosts” should be whole-hearted. Its 
author should believe with his soul, and 
endeavour to persuade us too. He should 
set out to make our flesh creep, to curdle our 
blood. His pages should so hold us that, as 
we read, a mouse in the wainscot would raise 
our hair, a creaking door accelerate our pulse, 
a knock bring us to the verge of syncope. 
“The Book of Dreams and Ghosts”’ should 
be overwhelmingly grim and terrifying. Mr. 
Lang is not the man to write it. Mr. Lan 
has «a sceptical mind, a light hand, ont 
divided interests. He sees humour in 
things. In the book before us he does 
little more than play the judge; we who 
read are the jury to whom Mr. Lang states 
the case for the prisoner, the ghost. He 
gives pros and cons and leaves the matter 
in our hands. No one can do this more 
fascinatingly than Mr. Lang, but the method 
is not ideal for ‘‘ Zhe Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts.” For “A Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts” it is admirable. 


THE NOVELIST AS CRITIC. 


My Contemporaries in Fiction. By David 
Christie Murray. (Chatto & Windus.) 


THerE is an ancient proverb which says that 
the cobbler should stick to his last; and 
though the paradox has dethroned most 
proverbs, this one has proved itself, on the 
whole, to be sound and reasonable. Mr. 
David Christie Murray has forgotten or 
ignored that proverb with somewhat un- 
fortunate results. Leaving the congenial 
field of fiction in which he has in his day 
roduced not a few able works, he 
1as essayed, in the volume before us, to 
stand forth as a critic. He is, avowedly, 
quite convinced that the other critics are for 





the most part not up to their work ; and in 
this collection of essays he shows them the 
error of their ways with some sternness. 
Nay, more than that, he trounces them 
right vigorously. His book is, in his own 
expressive words, ‘‘in the nature of a 
crusade against — and hysteria.” We 
are always a little inclined to distrust 
‘‘ crusades’? however directed, nor do we 
find in this ee a. a ape 
urpose an romise 0 at calm an 
Fadboial spint which should be of the very 
essence of criticism. But, after all, a 
crusader is not a critic, and the roles may 
very fairly be kept distinct one from the 
other in the minds of those who read Mr. 
Murray’s book. 

As a crusader, then (but not as a critic), 
we find ourselves very y in agreement 
with Mr. Murray. As he very justly says, 
the critics of to-day are over kind to their 
authors. They are too apt to acclaim some 
modest achievement a masterpiece, some 
not so modest poet a genius. Mr. 8. R. 
Orockett is not on a level with Sir Walter 
Scott, nor is Mr. Stanley We and the 
enthusiastic critic who said they were must 
have suffered from some temporary obfus- 
cation of the intellect, of which, no doubt, 


he was heartily ashamed a week or two. 


later. In the same way we agree with Mr. 
Murray that there should be a limit even 
to our enthusiasm over the works of Miss 
Corelli (to the consideration of whom Mr. 
Murray, possibly in a cynical moment, 
allotted quite an undue share of his space), 
and that 4 Romance of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—quaintly placed in immediate juxta- 
position with Robert Elemere—was a rather 
offensive story, even though our regard for 
literary English would forbid us to describe 
its central male character as ‘‘a howling 
bounder.” But to all these observations of 
our author we may fairly cry connu. Miss 
Corelli is popular, and so is Mr. Crockett. 
So are many less improving things. But the 
fact is hardly worth writing about, unless 
the writer has found some new and startling 
hypothesis which satisfactorily accounts for 
such a state of things. It is scarcely a sub- 
ject for a jeremiad. There is the fact; we 
accept it, regret it, and turn to something 
more interesting. We may write about it 
for hire in the newspapers, but it requires 
something more than ordinary naiveté to 
collect what we have written and issue it 
asa book. And that is what Mr. Murray 
has done. 


Providence and Mr. Murray make 


strange bedfellows, and thus it is that 
we find the fourth essay in this si 

volume devoted to Mr. Meredith and 
Mr. Hall Caine—two “living masters,’ 
as they are here called. This is probably 
the first time that The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel has found itself unequally yoked 
with The Manxman on any stage. ‘From 
[Mr.] Meredith to [Mr.] Hall Caine is from 
the study of the analyst to the foundry of 
the statuary,” says our author. We should 
have supposed the distance even greater. 
Furthermore, in Mr. Murray’s view, “you 
may draw a triangle and at.one of 
its extremes you may place Meredith, at 
another Stevenson, and at another Hall 
Caine.” No doubt you may. You may 





draw a rectangular parallelogram or an 
i hexagon if you please, but it will 
still leave the judicious reader wondering 
what Mr. Hal! Caine is doing, not in that 
ey, but in that mathematical figure. 
ut, indeed, Mr. Murray, on the subject of 
Mr. Caine, exhibits the very same failing 
which he finds so hard to bear in other, 
presumably, more practised reviewers, whose 
superlatives—to quote his own words— 
‘*have been used so often to describe, at the 
best, good, plain, sound work, and, at the 
worst, frank rubbish, that they have no 
vocabulary for excellence.” 

The fact is, Mr. Murray is not a critic at 
all. He has not the true critical spirit. 
More than that, he cannot—at least he does 
not—distinguish between the essential and 
the incidental in a work of art. Dickens 
was a great writer. He had a great faculty 
of observation, a great power of humorous 
presentment, enormous industry, and a host 
of other magnificent qualities which the 
reader may supply for himself. Dickens 
was also “‘ widely and permanently useful,” 
and ‘ sowed gentleness and mercy with a 
broad sweep.” Nicholas Nickleby, ‘“‘ when 
all is said and done, killed the Yorkshire 
schools.” But, after all, even a novel must 
be ju as a work of art. It is as a work 
of art that it must ultimately stand or fall. 
And from that standpoint the “sowing of 
gentleness and mercy with a broad sweep ” 
and the “killing of the Yorkshire fevers 4 “ 
is quite irrelevant. We may, and do, admire 
Dickens as a novelist. We also admire him 
as a man of wide sympathies and earnest 
desire to do to his generation. But 
the two qualities have, or should have, 
nothing to do with each other when we are 
estimating his position in literature. Balzac 
is neither greater nor less great as a novelist 
because he never set himself to the task of 
correcting abuses and exposing the vices of 
an educational system. Mr. Murray, in fact, 
writes as the “average reader” would 
write if the desire came upon him to express 
his views on modern novelists. And the 
sme of the “average reader” even, 
when one happens to agree with them, are 
usually too uncritical to be worth anybody’s 
reading. 

The best essay in the book is, perhaps, that 
on Charles Reade, After that we should 
be inclined to place the one on Robert Louis 
Stevenson, though the attempt to account 
for that magnificent character in Treasure 
"sland, Long John Silver, as even in the 
smallest degree ‘‘a blend of Defoe and 
Dickens,” strikes us as somewhat fantastic. 
It is curious, by the way, that in this essay 
Stevenson’s exquisite work in a lighter vein 
—The Dynamiter, Ths Wrong Box, The New 
Arabian Nights, and the like—is never even 
alluded to. 

The essay on Kipling is, in the main, 
puerile, but we must quote one naive 
remark of Mr. Murray’s which it contains: 
“‘T do think it rather hard lines on me+hat 
I hadn’t the simple genius to see what lay 
in Tommy |Atkins].” Does Mr. Murray 
really think that it only needed that ? 
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THE AMERICAN EXPLORATYONS | worthless, and all his photographs there-| and, he says, ‘‘followed me everywhere 
IN BABYLONIA. fore failures, was an arrow specially| with their tongues lolling out of their 
barbed by Fate for their annoyance. At| mouths and their hands extended.” Cue 


Nippur. By [the Rev.] John Punnett 
Peters. Vol t (Pusan'e Sons.) 


Mesoporam14 has long been such a surprise 
et for archeologists of all countries 
it was safe before long to attract the 

attention of the nation which, even in 

matters of learning, strives after “‘ the 
greatest thing on earth.” We had hardly 
become familiar with Sargon of Accad as 
the legendary: founder of the first Baby- 


lonian empire, when Mr. Pinches deciphered | Expedi 


the Nabonidus cylinder, and startled us 
with the news that he was really a historical 
wage = who flourished at the incredible 

te of 3800 years before Christ. Later, 
M. de Sarzec’s excavations at Telloh made 
= the existence of a high civilisation in 

abylonia several centuries before Sargon. 
And during the last year we have learned 
from the newspapers that an American 
expedition has traced this civilisation back 
to the a date of 8000 8.c., having 
actually discovered the earliest writings yet 
known. It is the history of this ition, 
or, rather, of its early troubles, which is 
told in Dr. Peters’ present volume. 

The first year’s operations were, indeed, 
attended by almost uninterrupted mis- 
fortune. The University of Pennsylvania 
undertook the support of the Expedition, 
and seems to have had no difficulty in 
collecting the required funds by public 
subscription, while the Government did 
their best to obtain a firman from the 
Sultan. The personnel of the Expedition was 
also successfully organised by Dr. Peters, 
but after this the trouble began. The 
President, after a little pressure from a 
newspaper editor, to appoint the 
‘photographer and business manager” of 
the Expedition United States consul at 
Bagdad ; but the senator who should have 
moved the amendment to the Appropriation 
Bill annexing a salary to the office “ went 
to the Democratie Convention at St. Louis 
and forgot all about it.” Then a plan to 
—_— illicit dealing in antiquities which 

. Peters matured on his arrival in Europe 
fell through, chiefly, as he avers, because of 
the bitter feeling of Germany against the 
English Liberal Scverunient then in power. 
And when Dr. Peters got to Constantinople, 
the same ill-luck pursued him. The sradé 

iving him leave to make excavations was 
delayed, as he thinks, because the late Mr. 
Bent’s articles in the Contemporary Review 
had made some reflections upon Hamdi 
Bey, the director of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Anyhow, it was three months 
before he could leave Constantinople, and 
although, judging from recent experience, 
this might be held to argue almost indecent 
haste on the part of the secretaries of the 
Porte, yet the precious tradé when re- 
ceived turned out to be much less ample 
than had been expected. That the Ex- 
pedition should undergo severe hardship 
on their way to the scene of operations, 
and should find themselves involved in the 
tangled factions of the Arabs, means only 
that they underwent the common lot of 
explorers in Western Asia; but that the 
photographer-consul’s films should turn out 


length, after they had pitched their cam 

in the most unsuitable spot possible, an 
had made extensive excavations with but 
very little result, one of the sapttchs 
uartered on them by the Porte shot an 
pom robber whom he had caught escaping 
red-handed from one of the tents. In any 
other country such an act of necessary 
severity would probably have had a 
salutary effect on the future security of the 
ition ; but in Mesopotamia it caused a 
vendetta, from which, it was explained to 
Dr. Peters, he could escape only by giving 
up to the Arabs the offending policeman. 
As he very properly refused to hand the 
man over to his enemies for the simple dis- 
charge of his duty, there was nothing for it 
but to abandon the work for the year, and 
to smuggle the too-zealous guardian of 
roperty out of the country in disguise. 
The last sight which greeted Dr. Peters’ 
Expedition left Nippur was the 
flames rising from their camp, which had 
been fired by the Arabs. Had it not been 
for the timely purchase of two collections of 
Babylonian antiquities in Londor, ov 
would have returned almost empty-handed. 
Yet it must not be thought that Dr. 
Peters’ book is so far but a dreary record of 
failure. His account of the journey down 
the Euphrates is not, indeed, very exciting, 
and is largely helped out by extracts from 
the works of earlier explorers, such as 
Rawlinson, Ainsworth, and Sachau. But 
when he comes in sight of the buried city 
whose name gives the title to the book, the 


narrative brightens uP. emaeingy. A few 
members of the Expedition been sent 
on before to prepare the camp, but were 
hardly prepared for the alarms and excur- 
sions with which their chief and his guards 
announced their arrival, 


‘‘The chiefs rode bareback on mares which 
they guided with halters only, dashing off 
every instant in a wild gallop. shaking their 
lances at imaginary foes, while the footmen 
fired their pieces in the air, , screamed, and 
danced war-dances. Our stallions reared and 
plunged in wild excitement; the fun waxed 
fast and furious, and it was impossible to resist 
the mad contagion. We dashed through cane- 
brakes, floundered in marshes, splashed across 
innumerable canals, stumbled and tumbled up 
and down the intricate ravines of the old ruin 
mounds, lost ourselves in their mazes, howled, 
yelled, fired shots in the air, and at last came 
upon our comrades encamped on top of the 
mounds, and fearing that the whole Affech 
nation had risen to attack them.” 


As the guests that they were expecting 
were a band of University professors headed 
by a staid American clergyman, the mistake 
of those in camp can be excused. 

Once in camp, the doctoring which is the 
pest of every Frankish traveller in the East 
of course began. Dr. Peters says that the 
Arab skin is so thick that he could hardly 
ever find the patient’s pulse; yet he did 
what he could. One lady was so frightened 
at the ordeal of putting out her tongue, that 
she fainted away when it was followed up 
by medicine; but she made a good cure, 
and rewarded her doctor with four chickens. 


eyes as the 





The men grasped the situation more quickly, 





of his native overseers saved him much 
trouble by posing as his assistant, looking 
at the patients’ tongues and feeling their 
pulses, while occasionally pretending to 
consult an old Saturday Review which he 
had borrowed for the occasion. As one of 
his prescriptions was, ‘Wash yourself in 
hot water, keep warm, but do not go out in 
the sun,” it is possible that he was as 
successful a practitioner as his master. The 
latter certainly had no extreme faith in his 
own remedies, for he was agreeably sur- 
prised when on a visit ok 5 Fang pond 
village a young man with many 
deaitatelibined of Slight. “Tt turned 
out,” he says, ‘‘ that he had come to Nippur 
for medicine, and I had given him some- 

ing which he thought had cured him. I 
am that it did not kill him.” 

Another interesting feature is the view 
which one who naturally had no Euro 
prepossessions on the subject formed of the 
state of the country. Everywhere on the 
Euphrates Dr. Peters found the authority of 
the Porte little more than nominal. The 
Kurds and Arabs set the Suitan at defiance, 
levying black-mail on their own account, 
and sometimes refusing to allow the more 
peaceful inhabitants to pay taxes. One 
Arab chief offered, if the Turkish Com- 
missioner attached to the ition was at 
all in the way, to murder him for a small 
sum, and would no doubt have made good 
his offer without fear of punishment. Yet 
Western civilisation is beginning by slow 
degrees to penetrate even into Mesopotamia. 
The telegraph wires were working as far 
as Diwanich, although the camels and 
br een nes Ma ane 9 damage to ae iron 
supports by using them as scratching-posts. 
At Deir it is possible to buy Norwegian 
beer, and M. de Sarzec has made himself so 
comfortable at Telloh that he has not only 
“imported his wife, his ten-year-old son, 
and a French maid,” but was able to give 
Dr. Peters an excellent European breakfast. 
Altogether, Dr. Peters considers it a country 
of wonderful capabilities, and excellent for 
colonisation. 

The book is rather scantily illustrated— 
perhaps by reason of the failure of the 
ett a mentioned above. It contains 
several appendices, among which that on the 
geography of the Euphrates is the most 
valuable. Two maps, one of the Expedi- 
tion’s route from Alexandretta to Bagdad ; 
the other of the country from Bagdad to 
Mugheir, are supplied in a pocket in the 
cover, and are a great help to the under- 
standing of the text. In the remaining 
volume—to which we shall look forward 
with great interest—we are promised an 
account of the ition’s return to Baby- 
lonia, and of the discoveries that they made, 
including the collection of nearly 40,000 
inscriptions. Some of these have already 
been published by Prof. Hilprecht, and 
form a most important contribution to the 
early history of the world. A translation 
of all the inscriptions is promised later; but 
it must, as Dr. Peters confesses, be many 
years before even the originals are all made 





accessible to scholars, 
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MR. TRAILL’S ESSAYS. 


The New Fiction, and Other Essays on Literary 
Subjects. By H. D. Traill. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Mr. Trariu’s volume of essays on literary 
subjects contains much that is interesting 
and suggestive. Although there is nothing 
that is absolutely new in the volume, many 
of the essays have been largely altered since 
their first appearance in the monthly reviews 
and magazines, and all of them were worth 
reprinting. ‘The New Fiction,” ‘The 
Political Novel,” ‘‘ The Novel of Manners ”’) 
are excellent studies of various species of 
fiction, while the essays on Matthew Arnold, 
Samuel Richardson, and Pascal’s ‘‘ Provin- 
cial Letters” are all of them noteworthy. 
That one should agree with all Mr. Traill’s 
conclusions is, of course, not to be expected ; 
it is not even to be desired. For the charm 
of such essays as these is that they stimulate 
and suggest rather than command a blind 
acquiescence. They open up paths of 
thought and present fresh aspects of their 
subject, and are always valuable even when 
they do not convince. The essay on Lucian, 
for example—of whom Mr. Traill is, of 
course, an enthusiastic admirer—contains 
an estimate of that writer’s humour with 
which many of us may be unable to agree. 
In the essay on “The Future of Humour,” 
with which the volume closes, it is pointed 
out that a joke is a very perishable thing. 
It will very seldom ‘“‘ keep.” The joke 
which seems exquisite to the men of one 
age seems imbecile to the men of another. 
So it is, in the opinion of many, with Lucian 
himself. The scene from the <Awction of 
Lives, which Mr. Traill quotes with such 
hearty appreciation of its drollery, in 
which Democritus and Heraclitus are put 
up for sale, seems to some of us 
not very lively fooling, far less mirth- 
rovoking than much of Aristophanes. It 
acks subtlety, like so much of ancient 
humour, and in this year of grace the 
broader kinds of humour seem to have lost 
much of their savour. Ouriously enough, 
Mr. Traill makes no mention in his essay of 
the AOYKIOS H ONOS, which is one of 
Lucian’s most delightful fantasies—perhaps 
because its close resemblance to the more 
popular “Golden Ass” of Apuleius has 
tended to rob it of the fame it deserves. 
But these things, after all, are matter of 
opinion, and it is proverbially difficult for 
one man to prophesy what will amuse 
another. 

The essay on ‘‘ The New Fiction” aroused 
considerable discussion when published in 
one of the magazines. On the subject of 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Zales of Mean Streets, 
Mr. Traill makes a very pertinent observation 
which is worth transcribing. After quoting 
a passage from one of Mr. Morrison’s 
sketches, he writes : 


“Yes, it is a picture of infinite melancholy, 
bat whence does its melancholy arise? From 
the meanness of the mean street and the ex- 
ceptionally dull and narrow lives of its inhabi- 
tants? That the author intends to conyey that 
impression is obvious; but the impression is 
nine-tenths of it false. Why, if I had Mr. 
Morrison’s fine descriptive gift, I would select 
a street quite other than mean, a street consist- 





ing not of poverty-stricken little houses, but of 


‘eligible’ suburban villas, a street inhabited 
not agp sag yr artisans, but by comfortable, 
even by ‘ warm’ city men; and I would under- 
take to describe it and the daily lives of its in- 


habitants—the daily journey of the men to their: 


businesses; the daily resumption by the women 


of their burden of household duties and house- 


hold worries; their Sundays; the growth and: 


departures of their children; their old age; 
their death—I say that had I the pen of Mr. 
Morrison I would undertake so to describe 
these erp on oy the heart of the reader should 
sink and shrink within him at the. thought of 
man’s lot upon earth, and, perhaps, burn with 


anger at the spiritless patience in which man, 


endures it, with the ‘quietus’ of the ‘bare 
bodkin ’ always within his reach.” 

The essay on Samuel Richardson is at 
once one of the ablest and one of the most 
convincing in the book; and Mr. Traill’s 
justification of his author’s prolixity as a 
necessary and inevitable part of his method 
strikes us as eminently just. That on 
Matthew Arnold is, perhaps, more open to 
attack, especially for its somewhat cruel 
depreciation of The Forsaken Merman, 
“hovering with his fishy ~— about 
the little watering-place where the faithless 
wife and nother hat taken up her abode.” 
One is always apt to distrust a criticism that 
is pointed with ridicule, however subtle, and 
the “ watering-place” strikes us as a rather 
unfeeling description of 

‘The white-walled town 
And the little grey church on the windy shore,’» 


of the poem. Matthew Arnold, says Mr. 
Traill, 

‘‘ interprets the plaints of the forsaken Merman 
in language which would be appropriate and 
touching enough in the mouth of Enoch Arden, 
but which leaves us quite cold as the utterances 
of an amphibious being in whom we find that the 
author has no more genuine belief than ourselves.” 


Now, in the first place, we entirely dissent 
from the p we have italicised, and, 
moreover, the whole criticism strikes us as 
mistaken. Zhe Forsaken Merman is a fairy 
tale, and the only way to bring out its 
pathos was to adopt a Hans-Andersen 

vity and simplicity of narration. This 
Matthew Arnold seems to us to have done 
with most admirable results. The curious 
thing is, that though we yield to none in our 
admiration of Arnold as a t, there are 
many more obvious points which Mr. Traill 
has not seized, in which his ms are in- 
disputably open to unfavourable criticism. 
But we have not space to pursue the subject 
further. Nor, as we have already said, is 
Mr. Traill’s book any the worse for the fact 
that his views are occasionally open to 
question. 


HIGH-PRESSURE TRAVELLING. 


A Ride through Western Asia. By Clive 
Bigham. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Cuive, late of the Guards and the 
Diplomatic Service, appears to have set 
himself a task, which he has performed 
with perhaps more satisfaction to himself 
than profit to his readers. The title of his 
book inevitably recalls the Ride to Khiva 





and On Horseback through Asia’ Minor ' of 
that distinguished officer, Capt. F. Burnaby, 
whose exploits in the same field he may 
have unconsciously wished to rival. But 
he would doubtless himself be the first to 
admit that he has been greatly distanced by 
his predecessor: at least, in everything but 
rapidity of movement, which is of the least 
consequence to the public, but on which Mr. 
Bigham prides himself not a little. We 
are reminded more than once of the ground 
covered in a given time, and at the close 
the pace is thus registered: ‘‘ We entered 
Euro Russia on June 30 [1896]. I 
had been in Asia eleven months, in which 
time I had travelled 8,217 miles, 4,008 of 
which I had ridden on horseback.” This 
works out exactly 747 miles per month, or 
about 25 miles a day, which might perhaps 
claim to establish a ‘‘record,” had not much of 
the journey been made on the Trans-Caspian 
and Siberian railways, both of which are 
now rapidly approaching completion. 

Although considerable sections of Asiatic 
Turkey, Persia, and West Central Asia were 
eventually traversed, Mr. Bigham, when 
starting for the East in June, 1895, had in 
view nothing beyond a visit to Armenia; 
nor had any definite plan been formed even 
for penetrating into that region from 
which all ee ap were officially excluded, 
“ pending er orders, that is, until the 
disturbances are over.”” But by a judicious 
selection of perhaps the best of several 
alternative routes, aided by good luck and 
the display of considerable tact, he 
to reach Erzerum from Constantinople 
through Angora and Sivas within a month 
of his nang from London. 

It is here that the reader will be most 
grievously disappointed. In the expecta- 
tion of getting some trustworthy information 
about the atrocities, he may have followed 
the traveller in his rambles across Asia 
Minor, taking a languid interest, perhaps, 
in his references to Alexander and the 
Gordian knot, his strangely out of place 
quotations from Sir John Mandeville, 

rsonal incidents and trivial details of all 

inds. But the reader’s patience will not be 
rewarded by a single word that throws any 
real light on the murky relations between 
rulers and ruled, between Turk, Kurd, 
Armenian and Circassian, in Erzerum or 
any other of the Sultan’s Asiatic 
dominions. This is all the more irritating, 
since Mr. Bigham arrived at a most 
opportune moment, during a lull between 

@ massacres, and soon after the Inter- 
national -Commission had concluded its 
inquiries into the cause of the disorders 
and the responsibility for the butcheries 
that had undoubtedly occurred, and were, in 
fact, still uualiedie going on over a wide 
area. Moreover, he had personal inter- 
views with valis and field-marshals, with 
mushirs and zaptiehs, with Canadian mission- 
aries and Armenian bishops, and others 
of high and low degree; and he can tell 
how Mandeville alludes to the “‘ many good 
waters and wells that come from under the 
earth from the river of Paradise that is 
called Euphrates, which is a day’s journey 
from the city.” But on the present situa- 
tion in Armenia he has little to say, and 
that little rather misleading than otherwise. 
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Thus: the Commission is represented as 
reporting ‘‘ that the Armenians had revolted 
and that no unnecessarily harsh measures 
had been taken to suppress the insurrec- 
tion.” ‘The Armenian bishop also “ did not 
seem to share the dislike of his fellow 
Armenians to the Turkish nation,” although 
‘the Armenian clergy were living at that 
time with their lives in their hands.” 

From the Canadian missionary, who had 
lived seventeen years in the city, Mr. Bigham 
is able to glean nothing ; and of the mushir, 
Mahomet Zekki Pasha, who, if we remember, 
was deeply compromised, he writes : 

** It is ible that he possesses that indiffer- 
come to: Seuane suffering and death which is 
characteristic of the Circassian race, but whether 
any real responsibility for the events at Sassun 
can be brought home to him it is impossible for 
me to say. Itis certain, however, that there 
is much good in his character. He has im- 
proved the soldiery, &c.” 


Mr. Bigham is more instructive than this 
when he speaks of the failure of the mission- 
aries to convert the infidel, and of their 
bickerings among themselves over the souls 
of the Eastern Christians, who, one would 
suppose, did not stand in need of conversion ; 


‘* So the missionaries work on almost hopeless 
ground, and often fill up the time by quarrel- 
ling among themselves. The Ametiece Maiho- 
dists fight with the English Church; the 
English Church with the Roman Catholic, not 
for the Mohammedan so much as for the 
Armenian, professedly a Christian already. 
The character of the missionaries is 
beyond praise, but their efforts seem to be 
made in a wrong direction.” 
The case is mentioned of “ an odd old 
Dutch Catholic priest,” whom our traveller 
met in Kashgar, who had laboured there for 
eight years without making a single convert, 
although he was a clever and enthusiastic 
missionary, and could speak ‘eight lan- 
guages fluently.” A parallel instance is 
that of the late Rev. Mr. Gilmour, who 
— his life among the Chinese and 

ongolian Buddhists with a like negative 
result. 

From Kashgar Mr. Bigham struck north 
to Siberia over the Thian-Shan in wintry 
weather, and here, as on one or two other 
occasions, he displayed remarkable pluck 
and endurance in surmounting the formid- 
able difficulties of the route: 

‘“‘The climbing was very steep and difficult. 
Frequently we had to make our way across 
snowdrifts, and at 14,000 feet we got into a 
blizzard. . . . The cold was now intense, and 
we had only gulcha dung to make fires with at 
night. Our sole remaining provision was the 
lamb and some bread which had frozen so hard 
that it cut our gums. We had to drink snow- 
water, as our tea had run out. We camped out 
in deep snow at the foot of the second range of 
mountains, and all night heard the avalanches 
falling. The next day we had to make our 
way through soft snow.~ At every step the 
horses went in up to their bellies, and we up to 
our armpits. We barely covered half a mile in 
the hour. We had selected the most likely gap 
in the peaks, but before we had we far a great 
mass of snow came down with a noise like 
thunder on our right, and soon after another 
lt of us, so I thought it best to turn 


It should be mentioned that the author 
had to leave for the war in Thessaly as a 





correspondent of the Zimes before revisin 
the proof-sheets. To this may be attribu 
a number of misprints and erratic spellings, 
but not several erroneous assumptions, for 
which the writer alone can be held respon- 
sible. Such are the statements that the 
Oxus “rises just by Kabul,” that. it takes 
its name from the Turki Ak-su,: ‘* White 
Water,” and that it feeds the irrigation 
canals of the Samarkand district. Pamir, 
whatever its origin, is not Persian, nor does 
it mean ‘the roof of the world”: in an 
known language, although the Persians call 
the Pamir Bam-i-Dinya, which has that 
meani Jeddah, at p. 178, must surely be 
a slip for Kerbela, and Cham (p. 211) for 
Shams (Damascus), which .is not “ the 
country of the Nestorians” (p. 169). The 
Turks do not call the Persians Kis Bashi, 
‘Red. Heads,” but this is the name of a 
particular sect scattered in small groups 
over Asia Minor and Irania. Persian is not 
‘the oldest existing Aryan tongue” (p. 87), 
but a relatively modern development, not 
much older than Italian, nor is the Shah 
Nameh written “in Pehlevi, or ancient 
Persian,” but in an early form of Neo- 
Persian. The ‘“ Felli and Mamasenni 
Laurs,” are, no doubt, the Feil, or Luri- 
Kuchak LTurs and the Mahamad Huseni of 
Farsistan ; but neither the Turcomans nor 
the Hazaras are ‘‘a Manchurian race.” 
The difficult term ‘‘ Sart” is not properly 
explained, while it is quite paradoxical to 
describe the Uzbegs as ‘“‘a tarki eople,” 
se “‘the descendants of Jenghis Khan and 
aber”! (p. 209). Surely Mr. Bigham 
should know that Jenghis was not a Turk. 


A NEW ECONOMIST. 


That Tree of Eden: a Study in the 
Real Decadence. By Nicholas Christian. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


WE quote the date given on the title-page 
of this book (1897) with some misgiving. 
More readily should we have ted a sug- 
gestion that it was written, ony we years 
ago. It might then have embodied a few 
anachronisms, and much of it would have 
had no point; but that would have been 
better than describing, as it now does, a 
state of things which is wholly unreal and 
visionary. Visions are tolerable only when 
they are —_———_ and done with a masterly 
hand. . Christian has not a masterly 
hand, and he is a pessimist. 


‘In this year of grace,” he premises, “‘ it is 
an undertaking of no common hardihood to 
attempt to throw doubts on the wisdom of that 
campaign for universal refinement by the avenue 
of education, believed in so fervently as a means 
of introducing the millennium by many good 
and earnest people.” 


The “campaign for universal refinement ” 
is new to us. We surmise that it may be 
an euphemism for the Board school, always 
a favourite subject of attack. We are 
wrong, however, as the story shows. A 
certain nouveau-riche baronet, Sir Paul de 


of country-side into manufacturing centre 
is carried out in a vein of pure Ruskinian 
invective. The pit-head is “an unsightly 
wooden gallows,” blast furnaces loom out 
like ‘‘twin strongholds of some Giant 
Dreadful,” ‘‘ fierce leaping flames” rise and 
fall, cogwheels “ »” axles ‘‘ screech,” 
murky skies reflect back the glow of molten 
metal, puddled iron is squashed under 
‘‘ relentless ’’ steam-hammers, and. for noise 
—one felt like Dante listening at the 
gates of Hell.” 

This is all very well for sentiment, but it 
does not bear upon the question of educa-. 
tion. That is to follow. Sir Paul de Meers 
falls into the hands of a self-seeking labour 
member, an “ advanced ” imen of the 
shrieking sisterhood (both of whose careers 
are narrated at length), and a shadowy 
gentleman called ‘‘ Mr. Unsteady,” of whom 
the author thinks it sufficient to give merely 
the name. With these promising help- 
mates the Baronet starts an education cam- 
paign which is to regenerate Exford. A 
magnificent building is erected from designs 
by “Mr. Liquidhut” (note the pleasantry 
once more!), and is called or rather, to 
give a sample of the author’s literary style: 


‘« My friend! It is the PANsoPHON. 

_ ¢ a barbaric name!’ you say. 

‘* Well, that is not my fault. It was my 
to call it something sonorous and, above all, 
new, and it appeared to De Meers that the 
choice lay between Pantechnicon and Pan- 
sophon — and there were objections to the 
former word, which was, so to = already 
appropriated to a different order of ideas.” 


In this building the labour-leader preaches 
higher politics and something imaginary 
which is generalised under the term ‘“ In- 
tellectualismus.” The shrieking sister—most 
impossible of her kind—conducts a house- 
to-house campaign in favour of free love. 
Religion is abolished from the thoughts of 
the much-abused inhabitants. Ihe logical (?) 
outcome of this great effort, combined with 
the working of modern industrial economics, 
is a riot, in which Exford perishes by con- 
tion and Sir Paul de Meers is killed. 

he moral is, of course, that modern 
industrial economics are all wrong, that 
ironworks are an invention of the devil, and 
that it is a gross mistake to preach “ In- 
tellectualismus” stripped of religion to a 
class which is biologically unfitted to receive 
such teaching. But who, in the name of 
Absurdity, ever tried to do such a thing? 
Where, and on what scale, are our work- 
men being taught anything which could 
possibly be regarded from this point of 
view? We are not aware that even the 
Kyrle Society did much to undermine the 
morals of the British race. The fact is, as often 
happens, that Mr. Christian has invented a 
wholly imaginary state of affairs which it is 
his pleasure to demolish. That evil has 
come of the selfishness and brutality which 
characterised the great industrial expansion 
at the beginning of this century, no one 
doubts. But this is settling itself by degrees, 
and industrial riots which used to be common 
are practically things of the past. No one 
is preaching science to the masses with the 
object of upsetting religion. If the power 








Meers, inherits a west-country estate -on 
which coal has been found. The conversion 





of religion is becoming weakened, it is 
because the minds of men are being opened 
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to look facts in the face, and for our lives 
we cannot find fault with this. If — } 
more religion and more ethics are taught 
to the children of the masses than to the 
children of the rich, but we do not hear that 
the rich are therefore becoming corrupt and 
devitalised. The book is y a tissue of 
fallacies. It is a generalised conception, 
based on an extreme case, and on three char- 
acters so extreme in their fatuity as to be 
almost grotesque. 

It is difficult to locate the status of the 
writer. He betrays a very slight acquaint- 
ance with literary style, and his contempt 
for modern education is emphasised a 
by the use of such flowers of sp 
as ‘“ascendency,” ‘‘larvarous,” ‘‘ peons,” 


‘‘Corderillas” for ‘Cordilleras,” &. He 
also indulges in such ical peculiari- 
ties as “like some do.” His fancy for veil- 


ing actualities under a flimsy paraphrase 
has been remarked upon A It is 
generally quite pointless and otiose, and 
occurs on dimen every page. As examples 
we may cite three newspapers, which are 
dragged in under the names of Zhe Clock, 
The Daily Notebook, and (horrendum dictu /) 
The Penny Swell. The Vale of White Horse 
becomes by inane transition the Vale of 
Grey Horse, the Reform Club is the Reforma- 
tion Club, and so ad infinitum. 


THREE NEGLECTED BOOKS. 
IlI.—“‘Tuer Istanp.” 


Mr. Ricnarp’s Wutrerne’s Island is the 
kind of book which people like very much 
or not at all. It is a personal book, and, 
we believe, an only book. Such books are 
nearly always good. The Island was pub- 
lished in 1888: a few reviewers welcomed it, 
a certain minute but choice company treasure 
it, and there its vogue ends. Yet, consider- 
ing its subject, and the grace and gaiety of 
Mr. Whiteing’s mannor, the story should 
have won more friends. Any book that 
offers a cure for world-weariness should 
command attention. Any book entitled Zhe 
Island should be added at once to a library 
list—the island idea is hugged so persistently 
and universally. Every boy of imagination, 
which is almost the same as saying eve 
boy, has longed to dwell alone on an island, 
remote, inventive, and, betwixt perils, at 
peace. The mention of an island renews 
this early ambition all through life; it calls 
up recollections of Robinson Crusoe, of the 
Swiss Family Robinson, of a dozen other 
books, and expectation is a-tip-toe. 

Yet the island idea is two-fold. It fasci- 
nates both the romancer and the reformer. 
The romancer knows that nowhere except on 
a vessel at sea (which is in a sense an 
island) can lawlessness have such play as on 
an island. To him the island is the perfect 
theatre of mystery, of daily excitement, of 
daily surprises. But the island is not. less 


eligible as a building site for Utopians. To 
the writer who would lightly treat of things 
as they might be, rather than of things as 
they are, the island idea is also supremely 
fascinating. 


There primitive customs can 








quite reasonably still prevail, men and women: 


still be nai Mr. Whiteing, although’ 
privately he may entertain the profoundest: 
respect for the island idea of the romancer, 


numbers himself in this book among the re- 
formers. He employs the island didactically. 


His hero, who himself tells his experi-'} 


ences, is a Person of Quality—an English 
lord — weary of civilisation, of highly 
specialised society, of insincerities, of sel- 
fishnesses, in short, weary of life. He 
leaves London for Paris, hoping at that 
distance to bring things into focus again. 
Paris is no help. .He embarks on a voyage, 
and is stranded, by a happy accident, on an 
island in the Pacific. Up to this moment 
the reader valiantly expects adventures. 
There have been premonitions of somethi 
more serious and penetrating, but the arri 

at the island is ae Yet precisely 
at this moment does Mr. Whiteing make his 
real start upon the expression of those cruel 
truths which makes what we call satire. 
Hence the unpopularity of the book, for 
a reader never forgives the author who 
promises one thing and offers another. By 
naming his book 7'he Island; or, the Adven- 
ture of a Person of Quality, Mr. Whiteing 
undertook, at any rate implicitly—so the 
reader would argue—to give incident for 
one’s money. Instead, what have we ?—a 
satirical socialistic pamphlet! 

But however bloodthirsty his nature, the 
reader should persevere; the mechanism of 
Mr. Whiteing’s satire is so novel, and his 
treatment so attractive. He does not, after 
the customary manner of satirists, invent a 

erfect race and hold them up as a mirror to 
bie countrymen; nor does he depict a people 
in the sway of our worst passions and ask us 
to look on them, repent, and mend our ways. 
He is more subtle than that: he takes a 
remote island of the Pacific where dwell 
in amity a little settlement of English— 
descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty 
—who have fallen behind the motherland 
in sophistication, and are just simple, God- 
fearing, unambitious, merry folk; making 
(all unknown to themselves) perhaps the 
most perfect human community that can be 
expected by the most sanguine dreamers. 
To invent such a community is in itself not 
remarkable; The strength and novelty of 
Mr. Whiteing’s plot is, that the one extrava- 
gant wish of this little Pitcairn colony is to 
see England, the perfect country; its one 
continual desire is to be like land 
(whence come its Bibles) in zealous chee 
practice of all the virtues. Conscious, wi 
inconquerable humility, of their own short- 
comings, these islanders are for ever strivi 
to bring their lives up to the English ideal. 
This is poignant enough—it is at once so 
credible and so pathetic! Take, for example, 
this conversation between Victoria and the 
Person of Quality. Victoria is the girl of 
the island (she was named after our Queen), 
who finds the visitor fainting on the beach, 
and becomes his especial intimate. 


“* « Civilise us,’ she exclaims. ‘Make us like 
England. Give us larger things to live for. 
Tell us what we must do. here must be 
something wanting, but I cannot tell what it 
is. It all seems so beautiful here—the shining 
sun, friends to love, peace, the singing, the 
sea, the very wind in the wood! Yet I know 





‘there must be .something. 


+ « « We are like - 
ne 


“«°No, no; we want to be like you. This is 
babyland. Make us great and You 
know the secret ; you have lived ¢. 


_» Under Victoria mre ity the — 
of Quality reluctantly promises to try. Hi 
method will be to expound the advantages 
of English customs to the Ancient, the 
Governor of the island, who is Victoria’s 
father, and recommend their adoption in 
the island. Thus: 

“<Then, excuse the remark, my friend, but 

ur Church — me a little. I see no 
ierarchy, to use the proper expression; no 

, each, as aforesaid, enjoyi 

grade upon grade as afo forme 


| more pudding than the one below, 


the highest, we reach a tableland covered with 
acres of this delicacy. To tell the honest truth 
about it, the Church began in a very small 


‘| way, and it will not do to ignore the fact that 


the old stable has become a pi us house 
of business, with a pm, in the best 
thoroughfares. Some of the es, respect- 
able as they ‘undoubtedly were; must have 
smelt strongly of enon modern research 
has, I believe, discovered that they were not 
mere hands before the mast, but owners of 
smacks. Their successors—this Bishop from 
York or Canterbury, this Cardinal Prince from 
Rome - never offend in that way. . .'. But 
where are you in all this? I ask. Where is 
even your beginning of better things? What 
note Live you of a living Church, when you 
have not so much as & t doctrinal contest 
to settle the metaphysical reasons for goodness, 
before you begin to be good ?” 
But Mr. Whiteing is not always ironical. 
He has many of direct writing that 
touch a high level. Some of Victoria’s 
speeches are sincerity itself, and the descrip- 
tions of, nature, the whimsical self-com- 
munings of the hero, the bizarre introduction 
to the adventure, are all delightfully fresh. 
Victoria is a great creation: to persons who 
detest irony and abominate satire—and the 
are not few—Victoria will be the revi | 
of the book. The contrast of the Person of 
Quality, the blasé but clean and honoyrable , 
man of fashion, with this child of nature, 
so entirely made up of true instincts, is in 
itself interesting. . Whiteing knows the 
world well ; and in the conversations between . 
the two are many shrewd and witty words. 
But what is better than his knowledge of the 
world is his belief in human goodness. At 
heart he is an optimist, and for all the 
bitterness of the book there is an antidote. 
The. jest—for, after all, The Island is a 
jest, although may be a rather sad one— 
is worked out with delicate art. Mr. 
Whiteing’s style is perfectly bred: it is 
flowing, debonair, distinguished. Few books 
are to-day so well written as this. It has 
many of the virtues of the French—their 
clearness and lightness, their easy treatment 
of the first person singular. The Person of 
Quality is himself a charming companion. 
He has humour and tact, sentiment and wit. 
No islanders could entertain a more sym- 
pathetic observer. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Pretty Michal. By Maurus Jékai. Translated from the Hungarian 
by R. Nisbet Bain. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


One by one, very gradually, we are becoming possessed of Jékai’s 
novels. Zimar’s Two Worlds, ’Midst the Wild Carpathians, Black 
Diamonds, Eyes Tike the Sea, The Green Book, Dr. Dumany’s Wife, In 
Love with a Czarina—all these, and possibly more, have now an 
English dress, and Mr. R. Nisbet Bain has earned our gratitude by 
adding to them Pretty Michal (A szép Mikhdl). For one cannot have 
too much of this vigorous, picturesque, large-hearted writer, so 
sane and virile is he, so bent upon getting the maximum of interest 
out of every tale he tells, at, after all, is his chief virtue: his 
power of extracting the vital essences of a romance. Many modern 
novelists are so prone to give the story the go-by and fasten rather 
on character. Jékai drives both along together. 

The period of Pretty Michal is the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and the scene is laid principally at Kassa, the city for 
which, as it happens, Jékai sits as a member of the Hungarian 
Diet. Broadly, the story may be considered true: the novelist, at 
any rate, found the skeleton of it among the city’s archives. The 
pivot of the book is the old Hungarian marriage laws, which were 
so strict as often to come into the most poignant conflict with nature. 
Such is the case in the present work. Pretty Michal, a girl who 
has been brought up by her father, remote from women, on a system 
not altogether unlike that of Sir Austen Feverel, loves Valentin 
Kalondai, but is made to marry Henry Catsrider. Both are students. 
Henry Catsrider is a young Lutheran clergyman who has given him- 
self out to be the son of a coer Catholic. Actually, he is the son of 
the Vihodar or headsman of Zeb, from whose dark stronghold he 
ran away years before. His first action on being married is to 
seek his father and ask forgiveness, in order to legalise the union. 
After a journey beset with peril from robbers Henry and Michal 
reach the headsman’s house. Michal is put to bed, and a terrible 
scene takes place between father and son, recalling a somewhat 
similar situation in Weir of Hermiston, but going far beyond it in 
ae. The father is enraged at his son’s desertion and con- 

emnation of him; and, accusing him of obtaining his wife by 
illicit means, sentences Henry to instant death. This is part of the 
old man’s speech : 


“« «Then Bey think it belongs to the eternal fitness of things that your 
father should be a headsman, while you are a curer of souls; that when 
you are dispensing the Lord’s Supper all the people should look with 
fear and loathing at your hand to see whether you have not inherited 
some blood mark from your father; that the children in your parish 
should come into the world with red blotches instead of moles; that the 
rabble, when we sit side by side in the felon’s car, should cry out, ‘‘ There 
goes the headsman and his son the parson ; the old ’un flays the sinners, 
and the youngster patches ’em up again!” Perhaps, however, you think 
nothing of the sort. Perhaps you will _— to go on denying your 
father. Perhaps you will prefer to live a lie six days in the week, and 
then ascend the pulpit to preach eternal truth on the seventh day. But 
then would not the words ‘‘Our Father” stick in your throat? Would 
you not hear the devil whispering in your ear every time you repeat the 
fifth commandment? But enough of this. Keep steady! Stretch out 
your head, and let us make an end of it!’” 


One cannot but recall Weir. of Hermiston upholding capital 
unishment. Only in subject is there, however, any similarity. 
Beovensen’s aim was to give us life: Jékai is a born exaggerator. 
As it turns out, Henry is pardoned on condition that he becomes 
his father’s assistant on the scaffold. He does so, and is lost to all 
self-respect. Michal, horrified at the change and at her husband’s 
employment, escapes with Valentine. They retire to Kassa: and 
there Valentine, with the aid of his wife’s unusual knowledge and 


| wit, in time becomes the first citizen. 





A year later he is called 
upon to sign the death-warrant of a malefactor, which will bring 

enry Catsrider, now the Vihodar of Zeb, on a professional visit to 
the city. Henry comes; Valentine is denounced to him on the 
scaffold as the unlawful husband of Michal; Valentine admits the 
accusation, and he and his wife are condemned to death. Michal 
dies by the axe. 


“When they had got to the top of the scaffold, which was hung with 
black cloth, Valentine kissed the hands and the cheeks of his Michal. 

‘Do you forgive me ?’ 

‘I have nothing to forgive.’ 

‘For your horrible death ?’ 

‘It unites me eternally with you.’ 

‘Do you expect that we shall meet again ?’ 

‘T'll wait at the gates of heaven till you come.’ 

‘ And if for my sins’ sake I go to hell ?’ 

‘Tl pray to God till He releases you.’ 

‘Would you like to pray again, now ?’ 

‘No, my heart is at peace.’ 

* Amen.’ 

Then she sat down on the little stool, and bound up her hair with the 
white fillet. 

An iron coffin was there to hold them both.” 


There is no need to tell more: enough has been said to show 
that here are the elements of tragedy in the highest. It is too 
much to hold that Jékai brings to this tragedy the treatment it 
merits. Great passion is beyond him; he is no Shakespeare; but 
he has a fine romantic feeling, and the story goes briskly along to 
its close. Michal psychologically may not satisfy, nor is Valentine, 
the man, exactly the child (as Wordsworth’s line would have him) 
of Valentine, the youth; but their adventures are spirited and 
irresistible. The following passage is from the description of the 
three robber chiefs who terrorised travellers passing through the 
mountains—it has the right ring : 


‘“‘ The third chieftain was Janko. His body was small and thin; no 
one would have taken him fora man of monstrous strength. Yet he 
could leap from a sitting posture on to the shoulders of the tallest man, 
and had even been known to mount a galloping horse on a waggon 
going at full speed at a single bound. In wrestling he could have given 
odds to Samson himself. 

Him, too, Simplex recognised by the hellebore he was munching 
For Janko, like the son of Cambyses, had made a practice of chewing 
hellebore from his youth upwards, thus securing himself against the 
chance of being poisoned; though his own mouth thereby became so 
poisonous that all the women whom he kissed fainted instantly, and all 
the men whom he bit died. Even now the leaves of a large bunch of 
hellebore were sticking out of his mouth all the time he talked.” 


Mr. Nisbet Bain’s translation has been made with spirit. We 
notice a few misplaced “ onlys” and some typographical errors, but 
it is an able piece of work. The volume has for frontispiece an ex- 
cellent portrait of Maurus Jékai, from a photograph taken last 
year. 


* sd * * 


Liza of Lambeth. By William Somerset Maugham. 


(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


The successes of one season may be known by the imitations of 
the next, and Mr. Arthur Morrison may afford to smile at the 
sincere flatteries of Liza of Lambeth. The mimicry, indeed, is 
deliberate and unashamed. The brutal fight betwen two women, 
the talk of plumes around a death-bed, are faithfully reproduced. 
Unfortunately the qualities which touch Mr. Morrison’s work with 
something akin to genius are precisely the qualities which are here 
omitted; the directness, the restraint, the dominance of artistic 
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urpose. What should have been a tragedy becomes a sordid story 
oe vulgar seduction. The realism, caemnel for its own sake, sinks 
into incurable nastiness. I have seldom read anything more 
unpleasant than a chapter in which Mr. Maugham borrows the old 

astoral convention in order to give piquancy to his description of a 
Shingford bank holiday. Let me detach a jewel from this carcanet : 


“* You ’ave fust pop,’ amorously remarked the lovely Phyllis, and he 
took a long drink and handed the pot to her. 

She, with maiden modesty, turned it so as t» have a different part to 
drink from ; but he remarked as he saw her : 

* You are bloomin’ particular.’ 

Then, unwilling to grieve him, she turned it back again and applied 
her ruby lips to the place where his had been. 

‘ Now we shan’t be long!’ she remarked, as she handed him back the 


pot. 

The faithful swain took out of his ket a short clay pipe, blew 
through it, filled it, and began to smoke, while Phyllis sighed at the 
thou, 
recollection tly stroked her stomach. 
immediately Eis tove said— 

‘I can spit further than thet.’ 

‘I bet yer yer can’t.’ 

She tried, and did. He collected himself and spat again, further than 
before. She followed him, and in this idyllic contest they remained till 
the tootling horu warned them to take their places.” 


Then Corydon spa 


It is a great pity, for Mr. Maugham is by no means without talent. 
He knows his slums, not probably as they are, but as they seem to 
the casual observer, and he can describe vigorously and effectively. 
Moreover, his principal subject, the factory girl in the clutches of 
a “‘ magerful man,” is quite capable of serious and artistic treat- 
ment. But I am afraid that Mr. Maugham is less preoccupied 
with serious art than with the desire to out-Herod Herod in realistic 
audacity. And therefore I quit him with no heightened sense of 
the tragic pity and awe that belong to the faithful record of human 
life in the meanest dwelling, but with a grimy feeling, as if I had 
had a mud-bath in all the filth of a London street. 


* we * * 


The Coming of Chloe. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
(F. V. White & Co.) 


The hosts of readers who have been faithful to Mrs. Hungerford 
since the days of Mollie Bawn will have no reason for disappoint- 
ment with this her last contribution to fiction. I must admit that I 
have never been among the devoted band. There is something too 
eternally feminine in the atmosphere of her books. On 
the other hand, they have this advantage, that one always 
knows what to expect in them. In this case the scene is 
laid in an out-of-the-way part of Ireland, where Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, a widow, has taken up her quarters. She has two very 
nice daughters, and a very small income; so she decides on taking 
in a “paying guest” on the recommendation of a relative. The 
guest is Chloe Jones, and she is a mystery. Major O’Hara, a 
neighbour and old friend, is against the scheme, and so are Tom 
and Laurence—“ young men.” 


*«* Why not wire to her that you can’t have her?’ Laurence is still 
expostulating in a clear and rather angry tone. ‘I can tell you that if 
you let it g° further you will repent the day you ever let this adventuress 
into your house.’ 

Cissy lifts her voice. 

‘ That is too strong a term!’ cries she indignantly, ‘when we do not 
know her—have not even seen her!’ 

‘ For all that, adventuress is the word. A girl who comes here refusing 
to have questions asked about her—how can she be regarded but as an 
adventuress? Of course there may be arguments, but—— ’ 

His arguments, at all events, come at this moment to an untimely end. 
Something in the stricken air and attitudes of those around him, the 
knowledge, more than anything else, that they are not listening to him, 
brings him to a dead stop, and a glance in the direction that all theirs 
have taken. 

He looks towards the western gate that leads into the garden—a 
garden filled with roses—and looks to his‘undoing. 

Chloe has come!” 


Of course, Chloe Jones is not Chloe Jones at all, but somebody 
much more important and interesting. However, nobody finds 


t of the cool liquid gliding down her throat, and with the ee d 
t, an 





this out until quite the end of the story. There is, moreover, 
ample provision of badinage, love making, and marrying and giving 
in marriage. 

4 - + * + 


Good Mrs. Hypocrite: a Study in Self-Righteousness. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Rita’s latest contribution to the os library falls, it will 
hardly be denied by her admirers, considerably below her reputa- 
tion. Frankly, one closes the volume with the ee gpm of having 
received a spiteful schoolgirl’s confidences with regard to the 
character of an uncongenial maiden aunt. The unfortunate lady, 
whose name was Catherine Macpherson, is thus maliciously 
described : 


‘‘ With regard to herself, her personal appearance left much to be 
esired. . . . Even her own favourable opinion led her to distrust that 
dull-coloured hair, those sharp, hard features, that large, ill-tempered 
mouth, and the incipient moustache which had given her many an 
hour’s uneasiness. Added to tbis was a figure totally devoid of any 
roundness or femininity ; tall, thin, angular, and gaining nothing from 
an inherent want of taste in dress.” 


Through the phases of useful companion, deaconess, scripture- 
reading, grotesque matrimonial aspiration, pilfering, and tippling 
Catherine is remorselessly dragged to the catastrophe of an over- 
turned lamp—redolent of gruesome suggestions as to the future, 
into which we must not presume to pry. Some relief is furnished 
by Catherine’s encounters with the masterful domestic Tibbie 
Minch, who, despite her not always convincing Scottish accent, 
succeeds ‘‘ whiles” in evoking a smile. 


By Rita. 








MAURUS JOKAI AT HOME. 


Tue novelist struck me (says John Foster Frazer in The Young 
Man) as a man utterly tired out. Perhaps the two hundred volumes 
he has written within the last fifty years may account for the sad 
weariness of countenance. Yet the weariness was only apparent, 
for he showed me a great bundle of proofs he was correcting at the 
very moment of my arrival, and handed me half-a-dozen sheets of 
closely written MS., the result of that morning’s work. At the 
age of seventy-two he has reached a time of life when personal 
adornment is of secondary importance, and, to tell the truth, his 
attire was rather slovenly. He is a tall, slim, and slightly bent 
man, and from his throat to his feet he was wearing 5 loose- 
fitting dressing-gown, once black, but now discoloured by age, and 
with the accumulated dove of at least twenty years in the creases. 
The sleeves, hangi ost to the finger tips, were -edged, 
so that when he desired to write he hitched fon up. pee head 
was a round cap, edged with a piece of blue tape. The room in 
which he worked was about the most dismal and uninspiring place I 
have ever been in. It must be a rule with the servants never to 
touch anything. Consequently, there was nothing but litter and 
dust. It was a very small room, perhaps fifteen feet square, the 
walls black, the ceiling stained, one window shuttered, and the 
other shaded with a heavy screen. Jokai invited me to rest on a 
shaky couch in one corner, while he himself sat on a deal chair at a 
little table, that was ink-stained, scattered with torn leaves, disused 
en-nibs, musty papers, proofs in confusion, and old pages of 
S. When he wrote he felt the nib on his thumb as an old 
farmer might do, and then cautiously dipped the pen in ink, as 
though to write were unusual with him. Some framed photographs 
were on the walls, but the dust had crept in between the glass and 
the pictures, so that they were faded and soiled. In one corner 
was a great green-glazed earthen stove, and in another stood 
what was originally intended for a bookcase. But the top was 
covered with long-emptied and dusty benedictine and cognac 
bottles, a dirty coffee cup and saucer, a battered hat, and some 
shrivelled apples. One or two hoary books were tossed about, but 
the shelves were mostly filled with old newspapers, magazines, and 
rubbish pushed in anyhow. Some men quarrel with the conditions 
under which they write, but Maurus Jékai seems to act on the 
principle that the worst the conditions the better the writing. 
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PENS AND PENCILS. 


A pocket pen—namely, a pen containing nib and automatic ink supply, is a convenience ; but 


only if one can be quite sure that it will not, on occasion, fill the pocket with ink through the feed-hole. A 








fountain pen saves the trouble of dipping, enables the user to have his own pen always at hand without the 
necessity of having recourse to his desk, and saves persons who have to write away from home the disagree- 
ableness of using strange nibs. The objections to a pocket fountain pen are the tendency already mentioned 


to spill the ink, and the necessity of shaking the ink down on to the nib before the pen can be used. 


THE CAW FOUNTAIN PEN dispenses with both these objections. It cannot be put away without 
being hermetically closed ; it can be carried in any position, and subjected to any amount of shaking, and 
not one drop of ink can, by any possibility, get out of it. The nib—which is a gold one of fine quality, and 
can be selected to suit any hand—is ‘carried actually im the ink, and the pen is thus ready for use the moment 


it touches the paper. The price is 12s. 6d. 


From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN has all the advantages 
of a stylographic pen, with the additional one of having a nib instead of a style point, so that one writes 
one’s own hand with it; but for people who still prefer a stylograph, the same Company makes the CAW 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. It is better than any other style of stylographic pen ever made, and is, in fact, 
a perfect ink pencil. The price is 5s. 


And now about Pencils. About half the lead of an ordinary lead pencil is wasted in cutting the cedar, 
about two-thirds of the lead of an ordinary coloured pencil is wasted in the same way, and by breaking 
while in use. In either case, the point of a pencil, whether black or coloured, is troublesome to make, and, 
except in the hands of a few skilful persons, irregular and unsightly. THE BLAISDELL SELF- 
SHARPENING PENCIL is not made of wood at all; it is just like an ordinary pencil, but the lead is 
covered with paper, and by an ingenious device it can be resharpened by simply pulling off a little of the 
paper. The sharpening is absolutely automatic; you cannot take off too much or too little of the cover; it 
is always just right. The point is easily made perfectly symmetrical, and beautifully tapered. There is no 
possibility of the lead being broken in sharpening, because the lead has only to be lightly touched. The 


lead is round instead of being square, as in many lead pencils, so that there are no awkward corners to dis- 


figure the writing. 


Nobody who has to use a blue pencil, or any coloured pencil, would ever be content with an ordinary 
one after using a BLAISDELL pencil; and.the BLAISDELL black lead pencil is also better than any 
ordinary black lead pencil ever made. Samples of each kind of pencils will be sent post free, on receipt of 
1s., to any address in the United Kingdom by the BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., British Depot for the CAW pens. 


| 
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BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS. 
Suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and other Examinations. 





ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. 


sWarwick Edition. Edited by H. L. WITHERS, B.A. 
[In October. 


Shakespeare. The Merchant of Venice. 
ya 1 en Edition. Edited by GEORGE H. ELY, | 


Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. Warwick 
Edition. Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 1s. 6d. 
(Jn October. 
Shakespeare.--The Tempest. JuniorSchool 
Edition. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 8d. 
Shakespeare.—_The Tempest. Warwick 
Edition. Edited by F. 8. BOAS, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
Shakespeare.—Hamlet. Junior School 
Edition, Edited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 10d, 
Shakespeare.—Hamlet. Warwick Edition. 
Edited by E. K, CHAMBERS, B.A. 1s, 6d. 
Shakespeare.—Julius Cesar. Junior School 
Edition, Edited by W. DENT. 8d, 
Shakespeare.—Julius Cesar. Warwick 
Fdition, Edited by A. D. INNES, M.A. 1s. 
Milton.— Paradise Lost. BOOKS L., IL, and 
Edited by F. GORSE, M.A. 1s. each 
Milton._Samson Agonistes. Edited by 
E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
From Shakespeare to Dryden. Being 


Vol. {1. of *‘ A School History of English Literature.” 
By ELIZABETH LEE, (In October. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The Warwick History of Eng'and: 4 


Simple and Picturesque Account of the National History 
oe Times to 1896, With many Illustrations. 
3s. 6 

A History of the British Empire. By 
the Rev. EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Oxford Manuals of English History. | 


Edited by C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls | 


College, Oxford. 1s. 


each. 
No.1. THE MAKING of the ENGLISH NATION, s.c. 56- | 
A.D. 1135. By C. G, Roperrson, B.A., Fellow of 


All Souls College. 
No, 2. KING and BARONAGE, a.p., 1135-1328. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 


College. 
No, 3. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, a.p. 1328-1485. By | 
C. W. C. Oman, M.A. tin geerete. 
No, 4. ENGLAND and ‘the REFORMATION. A.D. 
1603. By G. W. Powers, M.A., wy Scholar | 
of New College. Un gy 
No.5. KING and PARLIAMENT, A.p. 1603-1714. 
G. 


H. Waxettne, M.A., Lecturer in History v4 | 


Wadham College. 

No. 6, THE MAKING or the BRITISH EMPIRE, a.p 
1714-1832. By Artraur Hassauz, M.A., Student | 
and Tutor of Christ Church, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Man on the Earth: a Course in Geography. 
By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Examiner in Geography 
to the Oxford Local Examination Board and the College 
of Preceptors. Fully Illustrated. 2s, 


Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical 
mae By W. G. BAKER, M.A. Ulustrated. 
No, 1, REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 1s. 6d. 

No, 2 . THE BRITISH ISLES. 2s. 

No, 3. THE BRITISH COLONIES and INDIA. 2s. 

No, 4. EUROPE (except the British Isles), 2s. 

No.5, THE WORLD (except Europe and the British 
Empire). 2s. 


The Geography of the British Empire. | 


By W. G. BAKER, M.A, Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 


A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
a Concise Handbook for Examinations, and for General 
Reference. With a Complete Series of Maps. 1s. 


The Geography of North America: 4 


Brief Handbook for Students. With Synopses a 
Sketch Maps. 6d. 











|A Second German Course. 


CLASSICS. 


Caesar's Gallic War. BOOKS L., IL, III., 


IV., V., and VI. Edited, with Introduetion, ” Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, by JOHN BROWN, B.A, 
Worcester College, Oxford, Assistant to the Professor al 
Humanity in Glasgow University. With Coloured Map, 
Pictorial Illustrations, and Plans of Battles. 1s.6d. each, 


Caesar's Invasions of Britain. (Parts of 


IV. and V. of the GALLIC WAR.) Edited by 
JOHN BROWN, B.A, 1s, 6d. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. BOOK I. Edited by 
C, E. BROWNRIGG, M.A., Chief Classical Master in 
SS > a School, "Oxford. With Map and 

8. 


Latin Unseens in Prose and Verse. 
Junior Section, 3d. ; Senior Section, 6d. 


|Greek Unseens in Prose and Verse. 


Junior Section, Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A., 64. ; 
we" ee Edited by E. SHARWOOD SMITH, 
+» BC 


First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose. 
By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 2s. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin 
PROSE. By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 
2s.— KEY, 2s. 6d. net, 


| Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek 


a By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 
8. 6d. 


A Classical Compendium. By ©. E. 
BROWNRIGG, M.A., Chief Classical Master in Mag- 
dalen College School, Oxford. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


A First French Course. By J.J. Bevzr. 
a — wy , late Examiner to the College of Precep- 


A Second French Course. By J. J. Bevze- 
MAKER, B.A, 2s 


A Modern French Reader : Interesting 
Extracts from Con French. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by J. oy BEUZEMAKER. 1s. 


| French Stories. With Notes, Exercises, and 


Vocabularies. By MARGUERITE NINET. 1s. 


1486: | | French Tales for Beginners, With Voca- 


bularies. By MARGUERITE NINET. Illustrated. 1s. 


‘French Unseens for Junior Forms. 


es in Prose and Verse. Selected by D. 8. REN- 
NARD, B.A. Paper, 3d 


‘French Unseens for Middle Forms. 
8. 


Selected by E. PELLISSIER, M.A 


French Unseens for Upper Forms. 


Selected by E, PELLISSIER, M.A. Is. 6d 


A Complete Course of Seenstn Com- 


——_ and IDIOMS. By HECTOR REY, B -és-L., 
B.Sc., French Master in the Church of Scotland Train- 


ing College, Glasgow, &c. 3s. 6d. [In September. 


| A Comprehensive French Manual, For 


Students reading for Army and other Examinations. By 
OTTO OC, NAF, M.A, Lond. 3s. 6d. [Jn September. 


GERMAN. 


AFirst German Course. By A. R. Lecuyer, 


a Language Master in Bedford Modern School. 
8 


By H. 
BAUMANN, M.A. 2s. 6d 


German Stories. 


By Mrs. DE SAUMAREZ 
BROCK. 18.6 : 


Commercial Geography : a Complete Menuet | | German See, Passages in Prose and 


of the Countries of the World. By Professor ZZ#HDEN 
New Edition. 5s. 


Verse. Junior _— Selected by D. S. RENNARD, 
B.A. Paper, 4d 








ARITHMETIC, 
Layng’s Arithmetic. 


and the Unitary Method. 2s. 6d., 
Answers. 


Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises, for Junior 
and Middle Forms (5,000 Exercises). 1s.; with Answers, 
as. 6d.; Answers alone, 6d. 


Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 
Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers) 
selected from Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Papers, &c. By T. 8S. HARVEY. 2s.—KEY, 4s. 6d, 


Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. With 
Answers, 234 1s, 6d.; Exercises only, 192 pages, 
1s. ; Answers only, in limp cloth, 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Layng’s Euclid.— Euclid’s Elements. 
bag Notes, Examples, and Exercises. ant a 
A. E. LAYNG, M.A. BOOKS I. to VL, with and 
yb and a wide Selection of Examination 
Papers. 3s. 6d, 
BOOKS I. toIV., in1 vol., 2s. 6d.; BOOK I., 1s.; I1., 6d.; 
IIL. 1s. ; IV., 6d. ; V. and VI. together, 1s.; XL, 1s. 6d. 


Elementary Mensuration : Lines, Surfaces, 
and Solids. With numerous Exercises. With or with- 
out Answers, 10d. 


Preliminary Algebra. By R. Wrxe Bayuiss, 
Ae 8s. 


Algebra: Up to and Including Progressions and 
Scales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M.A. With 
Answers, 2s, 6d.; without Answers, 2s. 


Algebraic Factors: How to Find Them and 
How to Use Them. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. 2s.— 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. 2s. 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Muitriculation 
Examinations. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. 


SCIENCE. 


A Text-Book of Geology. By W. Jerome 
HARRISON, F.G.S., Chief Science Demonstrator for 
the Birmingham School Board. Fourth Edition, much 
Enlarged. 3s, 6d. 


Elementary Botany. By Joszrn W. Otiver 
Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham Municipal 
Technical School, 2s, 


The Student’s Introductory Handbook 
of SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. JOSEPH W. 
re ob me Lecturer on Botany, B ham Municipal 
Technical School. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 
By H. ROWLAND WAKEFIELD, Joint Author of 
arth-Knowledge,” &c. 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry: Theo- 
retical and Practical. With Examples in ae 
Arithmetic. By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.R.S.E., 
F.L.C., ¥.C.8., Professor of Meta'lurgy, Glasgow, and 
West of Scotland Technical College. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 6d. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, In- 
ORGANIC and ORGANIC. By EDGAR E. HORWILL, 
F.C.S., Lecturer in Chemistry at the Battersea Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre, &c. New Edition. 2s. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Professor J. D, EVERETT, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Thirteenth Edition, thi nly Revised and 
much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, ; also - Paris, 
limp cloth, 4s, 6d. each. 

Part I.—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, wa 
Part IIl.—HEAT. 

Part ITI.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 
Part 1V.—SOUND and LIGHT. 
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EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES. 
I.—FLOREANT AMBO! 


“Oprat ephippia bos piger, optat aratra 
caballus.” The saying ts as fa as ever, 
and spectators of the entertaining drama of 
Educational Reform have recently had the 
opportunity of observing an excellent in- 
stance of its application. A leader has 
appeared in the Zimes, dealing with the 
notorious athletic problem, and in this 
leader parents—parents, that is, of the 
better classes—are seriously exhorted to 
consider the ocean of sending their 
sons to day-schools rather than boarding- 
schools. Almost simultaneously out comes 
an educational periodical with the com- 
municated discovery that (speaking broadly) 
real education can be obtained only at a 
boarding-school, and that consequently the 
State ought to establish and maintain a 
number of what we may call “ boarding- 
Board-schools,” at which the more advanced 
pupils might pass the last year or so of 
their school life. This latter proposal has 
already attracted considerable attention in 
the columns of provincial newspapers. 

If we do not —— acquiesce in the 
apprehensions which the Times expresses 
with regard to athletics, neither can we 
approve in the least the fantastic ‘‘ boarding- 
Board-school” su tion—indeed, we have 
only mentioned it in order to illustrate how 
widely opinions differ on these elementary 
points. What strikes us as really im- 
portant is the two-fold assumption (so often 
made, and underlying in part, at least, both 
the views to which we have referred), first, 
that there must be a right and a wrong as 
between boarding-schools and day-schools, 
and, secondly, t the two systems have 


actually been existing for a long time side 
by side, so that we have only to turn to 
practical experience in order to see which is 
the better. 








It is , indeed, that there is not 
more of the “live and let live” spirit 
among ‘‘ educationalists’”’ and schoolmasters. 
But as, in a general way, the advocate of 
technical instruction looks askance at 
classical learning, and as the professor of 
chemistry, equally with the Attic scholar, 
is inclined to think that he alone has the 
secret of education, so from Cratinus down- 
ward one can hardly find a writer on 
education who is not a strong partisan 
either of the boarding or the home system. 
Yet surely a little consideration will show 
that both types of schools are necessary in 
the community. Boarding-schools, apart 
from any advantages that they may possess, 
are rendered absolutely essential by the 
migratory habits of the socially higher 
classes. How can a boy attend a day-school 
when his parents’ home is continually shift- 
ing from London to Scotland, from Scotland 
to the Continent, according to the dictates of 
fashion and the time of the year? Or even 
if a boy from this class attended a day- 
school during the London season, what home 
attention, what encouragement to work could 
he receive from his parents during that, to 
them, busiest of busy times? Consequently 
the fashion has long since been set. The 
“cream of the cream” engage, perhaps, 
private tutors, but the bulk of Society send 
their sons to boarding-schools. Nor is there 
any reason to complain of the result. But 
the results are not so much the inducement 
that leads those lower in the social scale to 
take the same course with their children: it 
is rather an instance of the power of fashion, 
of Mrs. A. copying Lady B. Here, however, 
also, the results are found to be good; and, 
in this way, the fashion has taken root 
and grown so strong, that there must be 
thousands of middle-class fathers and 
mothers of families who have come to look 
on the boarding-school as the one kind of 
school to which it would be right or decent 
to send their sons. 

Acting on this somewhat crude, but very 
natural, view, these parents get, as we have 
said, excellent results; indeed, it would be 
difficult to praise too highly the typical 
virtues of manliness and self-reliance, and 
at the same time the sense of membershi 
of an organised body with all the responsi- 
bilities arising in relation to its other mem- 
bers, which are usually produced by life at 
a good henniinnanbaak: It is, indeec, said, 
as in the Times’ leader to which we have 
referred, that interest, at such schools, is 
apt to centre rather round athletics than 
round head-work. This, no doubt, is true ; 
but perhaps it is not wholly an evil. The 
idea of giving a mental education lasting till 
the age of eighteen or nineteen to boys of 
the social class that fills our chief public 
schools is comparatively recent. The Eliza- 
bethan writers would have advocated the 
training of such boys in a school of arms or 
chivalry rather than of Latin and Greek, 
and the present practice, though not quite 
consistent, is, after all, a recognition of facts 
that are as true now as they were three 


hundred years ago, or when the Just Beast, 
Chiron, kept a boarding-school on Mount 
Pelion. In the case of those boarding- 


schools that provide for the wants of a class 
te whom the nominal subjects of study are 








of greater importance, we take leave to 
say that the schoolmasters have the whole 
matter in. their own hands. Numerous 
examples show that in schools of this class 
it is not difficult to secure that a reasonable 
interest is taken in the school-work, and 
that the average of attainment is at least 
respectable. 
en we turn to day-schools, we see at 

once how false to facts it is to represent this 
system as in competition with the other. 

ementary day-schools exist, of course, every- 
where ; little grammar-schools are scattered 
up and down the country ; but where are the 
day-schools to which a parent belonging to 
the class which cares, or can afford to care, 
for the higher education, may send his sons ? 
Except in London such schools hardly exist. 
In or near London we have Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Dulwich, 
King’s College School, and University Col- 
lege School, which are all open without re- 
striction to day-boys (though Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, and Dulwich have also slightl 
under a hundred boarders apiece), and all 
give the same type of education to the same 
class of boy as any but the two or three 
most expensive of the great boarding-schools. 
Outside London, the parent who lives in the 
country is necessarily unable to send his 
sons to a great day-school. In the large 
provincial towns one might reasonably 
expect to find day-schools of the highest 
type, but till a few years ago it would have 
been impossible to find concrete instances, 
except, perhaps, at Manchester and Bir- 
mingham. Bristol, however, has now begun 
to enjoy in this respect the same advantages 
as London, Clifton College having been con- 
verted, to a great extent, into a day-school. 
The admission of day-boys at oak schools 
as Rugby is a matter of less general im- 
portance, as not affecting the larger centres 
of population. At Bedford, however, there 
is quite a large population of parents who 
reside temporarily in the town with the 
express object of having their sons edu- 
cated as day-boys at the Grammar School. 
Much the same may be said of Chelten- 
ham. 

It is thus evident that the number of 
first-class day-schools in England is, though 
increasing, still extremely limited, and that 
of the few that exist London possesses an 
undue proportion. It is difficult, indeed, 
to see how, under such circumstances as 
these, day-schools can be said to have been 
weighed in the balance against boarding- 
schools and found wanting (except as regards 
number). Perhaps it might be urged that 
the paucity of great day-schools is a proof 
that the public will have none of them. But 
the fact is, that a successful day-school wus 
in by-gone days always in danger of becom- 
ing a boarding-school. Boys flocked to it 
from a distance, and the masters found it to 


their advantage to take them as private 
boarders. Thus the day element was gradu- 
ally squeezed out. The history of Harrow 


is an example of this process—a process 
which in that particular case proved of in- 
estimable advantage to English education, 
but in others was a more doubtful benefit, 
It will be interesting to see whether Harrow 
will have in the near future to reverse 
the process, when the famous “ Hill” has 
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been surrounded by the tide of advancing 
London. 

The question remains, how far the type of 
character fostered by the great day-school 
compares favourably with the product of the 
boarding-school. It is certainly different, 
but not so different, we think, as many 
would make out. It must be remembered 
that a day-school of the class which we have 
in mind is in a position to bring to bear 
many of the most potent influences exercised 
by a boarding-school, though naturally in 
a less degree. These influences are re- 
inforced by an influence stronger still—that 
of home. To urge, as some seem to do, 
that in the majority of cases this influence 
is harmful to a boy between the ages, let us 
say, of twelve and eighteen is about as 
serious an indictment of English parents, 
of the English home, and of English family 
life generally as it would be possible to 
prefer. The pride which Englishmen most 
properly take in the great boarding-schools 
of their country should not blind them to 
the fact that the alternative method of 
education is at least the more natural, 
though often, no doubt (owing to the 
artificial state of our society), the less 
preferable of the two under given circum- 
stances. 

What is really wanted, if it is not too 
much to hope for, is that the partisans of 
each system should recognise how much 
there is that is good in the other—that the 
man from the boarding: school should realise 
that the great day-school, if properl 
administered, can and does turn out English 
gentlemen remarkably like himself, only, 
it may be, a little better provided with 
‘sitting breeches” (which is no discredit), 
and that the advocate of the day-school 
should cordially admit the immense value 
of our ancient boarding-schools, not perhaps 
in every case so much to the obeettizn 
proper, as to the general well-being of the 
country. It is dangerous work tinkering 
with either. 


II.—THE QUESTION OF HOME-WORK 
IN THE DAY-SCHOOL. 


I po not propose to enter into any discussion 
of the general — of the boarding-school 
versus day-school problem, but to draw 
attention to what I consider to be one of the 
chief drawbacks to a day-school education— 
one of the grievous blunders of modern 
education. 

I take it that a certain amount of private 
preparation is needed by every scholar, that 
“ home-work” is a necessary evil. Under 
these circumstances it seems to me that the 
system prevailing at most boarding-schools 
is a rational one, to which little exception 
can be taken. A reasonable time, very 
seldom more than three hours, is set aside 
for this preparation. A master is present 
to see that there is no idling or shirk- 
ing, and it is only under very special 
circumstances that a boy is permitted to 
continue his work after preparation hours. 
The boys are thus ional on a fair level, 
they work under the same circumstances 














and without special help from any parent or 
tutor, though, na , the amount of 
work accomplished varies very.considerably 
according to the capacities and earnestness 
of the scholar. the day-school the 
system is very different. Here home-work 
is gradually becoming the essential part of 
the school education, work done in school 
hours a secondary consideration, often 
mere routine. I have in my mind the 
case of one of the higher c in a 
+ and deservedly popular day-school. 
he class consisted of forty boys; there 
was a different master for every subject, 
and each master set his own home-work. 
The average age of the boys was between 
fifteen and sixteen, and the boy of ordinary 
intellect and mental capacities was com- 
pelled to spend four, five, sometimes even 
six hours over his home-work if he wished 
to take up a good position in the 
class. Out of the forty boys, perhaps ten 
slaved thus from morning to night until they 
worked themselves into a state of collapse. 
The others were occasionally kept in, or 
otherwise punished, but as a rule the master 
contented himself with leaving them severely 
alone. Practically all the home-work was 
written, as time would not admit of an 
oral examination of forty boys, and the 
greater part of the so called lesson was 
always taken up in correcting, marking, 
and setting homework, so that those who 
for some reason or other had failed to 
accomplish this work were altogether out- 
side the pale of interest. 

Now and then the master would explain, 
for instance, some abstruse algebraical 
— which one of the head boys had 
ailed to solve, but, more usually, he was, 
from force of circumstances, only a mark- 
giving machine. He was always quite 
willing to explain any difficulty raised ; but 
boys are strange creatures, and knowledge 
has to be thrust upon them. Few questions 
were asked by any but the head boys, and 
these were far beyond the a of 
the majority of the class, who had been left 
hopelessly behind in the great cramming 
race. 

Of course, this is a bad instance, but 
typical of a system eminently calculated to 
ruin day-school education. If bome-work 
were less there would be more time for ex- 
lanation; there would be time, above all, 
for oral examination, the all-important test of 
understanding. In the class to which I 
have ne all the boys, without excep- 
tion, were destined for a business career, 
and there was not even the excuse for 
cramming which is offered by the awful 
competition in University and other ex- 
aminations. The boys were at school, as I 
understand it, to be taught to think and to 
reason, to exercise the muscles of their mind. 
If a boy is compelled by this system to teach 
himself there is little object in his going to 
school, and the parents may and do complain 
that they have to engage private tutors to 
do in the evening what the master of the 
school should have done in the day-time. 
The physical side of the question is very 
serious and must not be overlooked. The 
danger to health of this everlasting cramming 
is at once apparent. Boys should at least 
havé the half-holidays to themselves, but in 





many schools the home-work is, for some 
absurd reason, doubled on those days. 
Even Sunday is not a day of rest, for there 
is always Scripture to prepare. And above 
all other considerations it is not right that 
a boy should work harder at school than at 
any other period of his life, and yet I know 
scores of hard-working, successful business 
men who would tell you that, com 
with the work they did at school, business, 
with all its responsibilities, is a continual 
holiday. 

This same system of home-work is to be 
found—in a Seanet degree, perhaps—in a 
large number of the High Schools for girls 
which have met with such deserved success 
throughout the kingdom. Here it is more 
difficult to bring home the responsibility to 
the guilty parties, for at the commencement 
of each term the parents sign a document 
in which they promise to write to the head 
mistress should the home-work given to their 
daughter be excessive, or the time spent on 
it exceed certain specified and very moderate 
limits. There is, moreover, no regular 
school during the afternoon, which is 
supposed to be given over to preparation. 
Now both these seemingly excellent rules 
are to all intents and purposes valueless, 
The parent knows well enough that should 
any complaint be made the mistress’s 
displeasure at the interference will very 
likely be vented on the girl, or, at any rate, 
she will in future be looked upon as one of 
those pupils it is not worth while to trouble 
about. With regard to the afternoon 
preparation there are always innumerable 
so called ‘‘extra” lessons held during that 
part of the day, and the inevitable ‘“ music- 
practice” occupies every spare moment. 
And, perhaps, the most ridiculous point of 
it all is that, in some schools, the marks 
gained for homework do not count for the 
position in class, which is decided on the 
results of a few hours’ examination—an 
examination not held in every subject which 
has been studied during the term, but only 
in the pet subjects of a particular head 
mistress. Such a practice is unfair to both 
pupil and teacher. 

n the Girls’ High Schools there is, 
however, a vast amount of genuine tuition, 
for all home-work is examined, corrected, 
and marked by the various teachers after 
school hours. Tke drudgery of a mistress’s 
life is bad enough, but it seems altogether 
too unfair that she should not even have her 
evenings to herself. If you would know 
how grievously this burden falls upon the 
teacher you should read Miss Netta Syrett’s 
Nobody’s Fault, which contains a bere | 
accurate account of the existence of a Hig 
School mistress—an existence bounded on 
all sides by dreary wastes of exercise books. 
The High School teacher in setting home- 
work is signing a warrant for an evening of 
monotonous, soul-killing work. 

I have tried to draw attention to what I 
consider a crying evil. The remedy is self- 
evident. 

By J. E. Hopper WItt1Ams, 
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CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


5 ie: week has been uneventful. No 
book of any particular distinction has 
been published ; but in fiction, at any rate, 
there has been no lack of enterprise among 
publishers. The novels and stories tot up 
to the respectable number of eighteen. 
There are no well-known names among the 
authors, and one is prompted to ask the 
question, If the harvest is eighteen before 
the publishing season has really begun, 
what will it be at its height ? 

The other books that lie upon our table 
range from English Epigrams and Epitaphs 
to The History of Mankind. This, the second 
volume of Prof. Ratzel’s work, runs into 
close upon six hundred pages, and is plenti- 
fully illustrated with plain and coloured 


nictures. Mr. George bull Ladd, pro- 
essor of philosophy in Yale University, 
dedicates his Philosophy of Knowledge to 


‘‘those who by serious and prolonged 
inquiry, however sceptical, aspire to approach 
the truth.” “If I may claim,” the author 
says in his preface, “ any peculiar merit for 
the method followed in discussing the pro- 
blem of knowledge, it is perhaps chiefly 
this: I have striven constantly to make 
epistemology vital—a thing of moment, 
because indissolubly and ‘most intimately 
connected with the ethical and religious life 
of the age.” Prof. Ladd takes 609 pages 
to the task. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Sre Watrser Ratres. By Martin A.S. Hume. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 

Tae History or Manxrnp. By Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. 
Translated from the German by A, J. Butler. Vol. II. 
Macmillan & Co. 12s, 

Tue Eastern Question: 4 Reprint oF Letters Written 
1853-1856 DEALING WITH THE Events oF THE CRIMEAN 
War. By Karl Marx. Swan Sonnenschein, 

Otp Tatzs From Geezocr. By Alice Zimmern. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. ‘ 

In tHE Days or Goop Quezn Bess. By R. H. Cave. 
Burns & Oates. 3s, 6d. 


SCIENCE, 

Conremporary Screnoz Sgntrzs: Tot New Psycuoroey, 
By E. W. Scripture. With 124 Illustrations. Walter 
Scott. 6s. 

EvotuTion anp REVELATION. 
Jarrold & Sons, 2s, 

Srzam Borers. By G. Halliday. Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


By G. M. MacDermott. 


FICTION. 

Tue Tempte or Forty. By Paul Creswick. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 6s. 

Turoves Anotaer Man's Eres. 
Jarrold & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Metxopist Ipytus. By Harry Lindsay. James Bowden. 
6s. 

On tue Kwers or tHe Gops. By A. F. P. Harcourt, 
Bentley & Son. 2 vols. 

Mrs, Wytps. By Linda Gardiner. Jarrold &Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Tux Crams or Antony Locxgart. By Adeline Sergeant, 
Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 

Tas Prorte or Croptan. By George Bartram. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

A Srupro Mysrzry. By Frank Aubrey. Jarrold & Sons. 
1s, 6d. 

Tae “Parapise” Coat-Boat. By Cutcliffe Hyne. James 
Bowden. 6s. 

Furrows. By Cosmo Hamilton. Digby, Long & Co. 1s. 6d. 

Tue Carrive oF Pexiy. By Charles Hannan. Jarrold & 
Sons. 6s, 

— Rosatrypy. By Emma Marshall. James Nisbet & 

. 6s, 


By Eleanor Holmes, 


A Fient ror Frerpom. 
& Co. 5s. 

Jztsam. By Owen Hall. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Tae Rre’s Repemprion. By E. Livingstone Prescott. 
James Nisbet & Co. 6s. 

A Grau’s Awaxentnc. By J. H. Crawford. John Mac- 
queen, 6s, 

Taz Rep Parntrep Box. 
John Macqueen. 3s. 6d. 

Wuewn Passtons Rutz. By Frank Hart. Digby, Long & 


By Gordon Stables. Nisbet 


By Marie Connor Leighton. 


Co. 
THEOLOGY. 
THEODORE AND Wi.reits. By G. F. Browne, S8.P.C.K. 
3s. 6d, 
EDUCATIONAL, 


Quzstions ow Logic. By H. Holman and M. C., W. Irvine. 
W. B. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Scuoot CaLENDAR AND HanpBook OF EXAMINATIONS, 
Whittaker & Co. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILosoPHY OF KNOWLEDGE: AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
Narvurs, Luwirs, anp Vatipiry or Human CoGnitive 
Facutry. By G.T. Ladd. Longmans & Co. 18s. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Journeys THroveH France. By Hippolyte Adolphe 
Taine. Fisher Unwin. 


FROM THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

Tae Growrs or tHe Kinapom or Gop. By 8. L. Gulick. 

Sunpays Rounp tax Wortp. By F. Hastings. 

Masters oF To-morrow. By William J. Lacey. 

EnisHa THE Man oF Apgi-Mrnotan. By Mrs. O, F, 
Walton. 

Tue Hovss we Live In. By W.J. Gordon, 

Tus Rist anp Spread OF CHRISTIANITY In Evrorr, By 
W. H. Summers, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
German ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONOLOGY. 
Hempl. Ginn & Co. 
EprrgramMs anwp Eprrarns, 
Chapman & Hall, 2s. 
Soorat Swirzertanp. By W. H. Dawson, Chapman & 
Hall. 6s. 
Heatrs tn Arrica. By D, Kerr Cross. James Nisbet & 
Co. 3s, 6d. 


By George 


Selected by Aubrey Stewart. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Dow Qurxors. Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. Bliss, 
Sands &Co. 2s, 
Tae Lives oF Tom Sartnts. By S. Baring Gould. Vol. VI. 
5s. 
Tue West Inpizs. By G. Washington Eves, Fourth 
Edition. Sampson Low & Co. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





N Tuesday afternoon, in Kelloe Church, 
Durham, a tablet to the memory of 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning was unveiled. | 5, 


The inscription runs: ‘‘To commemorate 
the birth in this parish of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who was born at Coxhoe Hall, 
March 6th, 1806, and died at Florence, 
July 29th, 1861. A great poetess, a noble 
woman, a devoted wife. Erected by public 
subscription, 1897.” 





THE poets made the days they lived in 
palmy, but there were often ‘‘ palmy days 
that had no date.” The year of Herrick’s 
death—Herrick’s even!—has been a doubtful 

uantity. The birth-year of Thomas Dekker, 

homas Heywood, John Lyly, George Peele, 
Robert Greene, Thomas Campion, Richard 
Barnefield, and many another Elizabethan, 
has no place in biographical dictionaries. 
The same obscurity has descended, in 
several instances, to our own times, and 
it was only narrowly escaped by Mrs. 
Browning. All the world knows, especially 
this week, that she was born at Coxhoe 





Hall, county Durham, on March 6, 1806, 





where she was privately baptized, a 
ceremony publicly supplemented two years 
later at Kelloe Church by some formal 
reception of her at its font. The procedure 
was a little out of the common, and it only 
needed the estrangement of Mrs. Browning 
from her family from the time of her 
marriage to involve in hopeless mystery 
—a mystery which still pervades the news- 
paper paragraph—the place and circum- 
stance of her entry into the world and into 
the Church. 





Mr. J. H. Ineraw, for instance, a zealous 
biographer, thrust aside the tradition that 
Hope End, Herefordshire, was Elizabeth 
Barrett’s birthplace. ‘‘ My researches,” he 
says, ‘have enabled me to disprove these 
statements.” The ‘“ researches” embraced 
the discovery, in the Zyne Mercury for 
March 14, 1809, of an announcement, for 
March 4, ‘‘In London, the wife of Edward 
M. Barrett, Esq., of a daughter.” Mrs. 
Browning, however, in one of her letters to 
Mr. R. H. Horne, had specifically stated, 
“T was born in the county of Durham.” 
Mr. Browning knew that much, at any 
rate ; and in the eighties he authorised Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie to say that Burn Hall 
in that county, and March 6, 1809, were the 
place and date of his wife’s birth. He was 
wrong in both. A little later, Mr. Browning, 
in summary dismissal of Mr. Ingram’s re- 
searches, made a restatement by which his 
wife was “ born March 6, 1806, at Carlton 
Hall, Durham, the residence of her father’s 
brother.” He had the date right at last, 
but was still astray as to the locality. 
These inaccuracies are repeated again and 
again, Mr. Browning’s first doubly in- 
accurate version being adopted, for instance, 
by so careful an editor as Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, in the chronology recently prefixed 
to an edition of Mrs. Browning’s poems. 





Tue ceremony in Kelloe Church this week 
concludes the controversy; and London, 
which Mr. Ingram wrongly enriched, cannot 
grudge the county of Durham the glory of 
giving birth to the woman whom a con- 
temporary accounts to be “the only great 
poet given to English literature ’twixt Tees 
d Tevood.” 





Mr. Krrtrne’s nonsense verse about 
Quebec, which we quoted last week, turns 
out to be an old production. It appeared 
in Wee Willie Winkie, the excellent little 
Scots magazine for children which the 
Countess of Aberdeen founded, as long ago 
as 1895. How the rhyme came to be cir- 
culated so widely — now, as the last 
product of Mr. Kipling’s muse, we cannot 
explain. Its bearing upon Mr. Kipling’s 
poem, “Our Lady of Snows,” was, of 
course, too strong for the sharp journalist 
to resist the Seen ae of reviving it; but 
there was no need to change its date. 





Tue gathering of the clans of science at 
Toronto, to attend the meeting of the British 
Association, says the New York Critic in an 
amusing paragraph, is imposing a tax upon 
the hospitality o: 





our neighbour’s citizens. 
—. 


to a newspaper despatch, “ Mr. 
Walter Barwick, a prominent barrister, 
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offered to entertain anyone whom the com- 
mittee would send him, provided the visitor 
did not wear list slippers and insist on having 
morning prayers.” The scientist sent to 
Mr. Barwick was Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 





The cheap edition of Scenes of Clerical Life 
which Messrs. Blackwood have just issued 
marks George Eliot’s first appearance into 
thoroughly democratic covers. The price is 
sixpence, and the print of the double column 
is, though small, clear and well spaced. 
The book should have a great sale in this 
form. ‘The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton,” “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” 
and “Janet’s Repentance,” have in the 
past few years been much imitated but 
never equalled. 





Mr. Joun Lanz, who was the pioneer of 
the net system of bookselling, has decided 
in future to issue all his new fiction and new 
juvenile books at discount prices. Mr. Lane 
has arrived at this decision in consequence 
of the recent recommendation of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association that books should be 
sold at a discount of 2d. in the shilling. 





America seems to be not a little impressed 
by Mr. 8. R. Crockett’s physique and capa- 
bilities. Major Pond, the lecture agent, on 
visiting the novelist at St. Andrews, was 
struck to such an extent with his prowess 
as a golfer, and his attitude. when making 
up to strike the ball, that he followed Mr. 
Crockett over the five-mile course with a 
camera, snap-shooting him all the while; 
while the Critic prints the following remarks 
from one of Mr. Crockett’s recent visitors :— 


‘*‘Work rapidly!” he said, “I should think 
he did. He has two type-writing machines of 
unusual size and strength that he had made 
especially for his own use at a cost of 500 
dollars each, and he works on these at light- 
ning pace. But that is not all—he will carry 
on a general conversation with a roomful of 
people while he is writing out a story on the 
machine. Now, I have heard compositors talk 


while sticking type, but they were merely | 8 


copying, whereas Mr. Crockett was writing out 
original matter. Usually he works alone, be- 
ginning at about five o’clock in the morning, 
and when he comes down to breakfast at nine 
he has 5,000 words written out. I never saw 
such a man; he seems to be inexhaustible and 
is certainly indefatigable. He is six feet four 
inches tall, weighs 280 pounds, and is as nimble 
as a cat.” 


Mr. Crockett has refused Major Pond’s 


offer for a lecturing tour in the United 
States. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes : “‘In Good Words 
for August an attack was made on Rossetti 
in an article by Mr. Sulman. It was stated 
by Mr. Sulman that Linton had to correct 
his drawings. I find in the New York Times 
Mr. Linton’s reply, in which he takes Mr. 
Sulman to task.” Mr. Linton writes as 
follows : 


“To the Editor of ‘Saturday Review’ of the 
New York Times. \ 


‘Mr. Sulman takes occasion to remark with 
reference to Rossetti’s designs for Tennyson’s 
Poems : ‘ Rossetti was furious with the liberties 
Linton took with his designs.’ On the con- 








— 


trary, my friend distinctly and repeatedly 
thanked me for my fidelity to them. Mr. 
Sulman adds: ‘Linton answered: “If I had 
cut them as he drew them!”’ Neither sneer 
nor expression of opinion is true. I valued 
Rossetti’s drawings too much not to at least 
endeavour at faithfully rendering them, and 
for such faithfulness rendered he more than 
once chose me to be his engraver. 

‘‘ Are Mr. Sulman’s other anecdotes of the 


same quality ? 
oa “W. J. Linton.” 





M. Zota is staying at Médan, working 
upon his new novel, Paris, which, we under- 
stand, is giving him more trouble than any 
book he has written. M. Zoia hopes to 
finish Paris early in October. 


The Life and Letters of John Arthur Roebuck, 
edited by Mr. Robert Leader, which is to 
be published shortly by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, will form a valuable addition to 
our store of political biography. Mr. 
Roebuck was a statesman of peculiar force 
of character, and of independence of thought 
and action, and his personality gives vigour 
and freshness to his autobiography and 
letters, which cover a good of the 
century. He was born in 1802 and died 
in 1879, and from the year 1832 was a 
prominent influence, whether in or out of 
office, upon our national politics. It is the 
history of the life and opinions of a Radical 
of the old stamp, an intimate friend of John 
Stuart Mill, a hard fighter, and strong 
thinker, and the book has all the charm of 
political history told by one who helped to 
make it. 








A Memoir of Miss Clough, the late Princi- 

al of Newnham College, by her niece, Miss 
Bertha Clough, is shortly to be published 
by Mr. Edward Arnold. The editor acted 
as secretary to her aunt, and is well quali- 
fied, therefore, to undertake the of 
affording to the public some insight into 
the character and thoughts of one to whom 
people most interested in the education of 
irls and women have regarded as a guide 
and friend. The work will be furnished 
with two portraits—the frontispiece, a photo- 
gravure plate of the portrait painted by 
Mr. Shannon, R.A., for Newnham College, 
and the other from a photograph by Mrs, 
Frederick Myers. 





M. Sarcey has said of Voltaire’s Candide 
that, though all the rest of his voluminous 
works were to be forgotten, ‘‘in this nut- 
shell the name of Voltaire would sail 
towards immortality.” During nearly a 
century and a half this story has not been 
published in a worthy library edition in 
English. Two or three translations were 
issued last century, and two or three 
since; sometimes with other less notable 
tales by Voltaire, and sometimes by itself. 
Mr. George Redway proposes to issue 
in the autumn, under the editorship of 
Mr. Walter Jerrold, a handsome limited 
édition de luxe of Candide, with upwards 
of sixty illustrations by M. Adrien Moreau. 
The edition is to consist of six hundred 
copies, one hundred of which will be printed 
on Japanese vellum, 





In the list of honours distributed on the 
birthday of the Queen of Holland a 
the name of Mr. Louis Couperus, the Dutch 
novelist, who has been swarded a knight- 
hood in the Order of Orange-Nassau. 
English versions of all Mr. Couperus’ 


novels have a with the exception 
of the last— —which is still 
awaiting a publisher. Probably Zvstasy is 
the most popular in this country. 





Tue proprietors of Lean’s Royal Navy List 
will issue in October next, for the first 
time (in conjunction with above list), a new 
naval annual entitled The Royal Navy List 
Diary and Naval Handbook. Tables and 
other information for the use of officers 
ashore and afloat have been specially pre- 
pared for this work, upwards of 100 
of such matter being contained in the bak, 
besides the diary portion, making in all a 
book of some 500 . The importance 
and developments of our Navy have caused 
the proprietors to feel that there should be 
a distinct opening for such a work. 





Messrs. Hurontnson & Co. have in the 
ress a volume entitletl Zhe Savage Club 
apers, containing contributions by about 
seventy ‘“ Savages.” 

THe Queen has sanctioned the dedica- 
tion to herself of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, the third volume of which was 
completed on the sixtieth anniversary of her 
accession. A double section of the dictionary 
— Foisty” to ‘“ Frankish”—is promised 
next month. 

Amone the announcements of Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, Browne & Co. for the 
coming season is a book by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, entitled 4 New Book of the 
Fairies. This work was first issued in 1891 
in quarto form, and has now been for some 
time out of print. The new edition has 
been revised and corrected, and contains a 
new preface by the author. 





Te two humorists who partly conceal 
their identity under the initials H. B. and 
B. T. B. have age a companion volume 
to The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, which 
will shortly be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. The title of the new book is to be 
More Beasts (for Worse Children). 





Messrs. Buackre & Son are about to 

ublish a book under the title of The Irish 

ificulty: Shall and Will. The author, 
Monseignor Molloy, has gathered together 
from a wide range of writers and speakers 
examples of the use of the future auxiliary, 
and he shows that the English usage itself 
is very far from being uniform. 





Messrs. Service & Paron will publish 
this month, in their “ Illustrated lish 
Library,” Scott’s Rob Roy, illustra by 
F. H. Townsend, and Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, illustrated by Chris. Hammond. 
The same firm will shortly begin the issue 
of their new ‘Whitehall Library.” The 
first two volumes will be Kingsley’s Hypatia 
and Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
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THE APOLOGETICS OF ROMANCE. 


Every age has its catchwords, as every age 
has its criticism. For there must be a 
popular version of the laws which are sup- 
posed to govern excellence in art; and such 
a version is constituted by the sentiments of 
each age, certain parts being selected for 
honour and the rest uoginaiole Hence, by 
looking at the glib phrases which fiy to and 
fro in the critical game, we can construct 
a tolerable presentment of the age which 
nourishes such criticism. We heard much 
in old days of “consistency,” “ elegance,” 
“taste” ; then, in the age of the Romantics, 
of “nature” and “ passion.” Still later, and 
we had ‘unity in variety,” “a gospel,” 
“a criticism of life”; and now we are 
everywhere confronted with such pleasant 
phrases as ‘‘a presentment of reality,” 
‘real and not trait portraiture,” ‘‘ clearness 
and breadth of outlook,” and a hundred 
more soul-satisfying words. In the criticism 
upon one writer—Stevenson—we have the 
extraordinary spectacle of critics attempting 
no sane analysis of his work, no inquiry into 
his own purpose or his artistic growth, but 
hurling a volley of such catchwords and 
leaving him with a flippant damnation. 

The prevalence of such a habit seems to 
point to a generally existing feeling in the 
popular mind, which is worthy of all respect. 
On the one hand, seriousness in art is 
reverenced in an estimable manner as the 
one thing needful, the sine qua non of merit ; 
and, on the other hand, pure narrative—or, 
as they love to call it, ‘‘ objective romance” 
—is unsparingly attacked as a vicious and 
scarcely considerable form of creation. 
From such an attitude there seems no 
appeal. The miserable romancer cowers 
under the blow, and is scarcely consoled by 
many editions; he feels a charlatan, a flip- 
pant person, a sort of bagman in letters. 

It is impossible to deny that such a feel- 
ing is most wholesome. Seriousness has 
always its value, however mistaken and 
however absurd ; but when such catchwords 
are used as a final standard for art, it is 
reasonable to ask whether there be not some 
confusion in the practice. For what is 
the romancer’s contention? It is probable 
that the most hardened, the most miserably 
superficial dabbler of them all, if he were 
put on his oath would subscribe to much the 
same articles of excellence. Indeed, the 
popular criticism of the romancer’s position 
rests on a confusion between the end of art 
and one of its particular stages. He does 
not for one moment dream of insisting that 
a plain narration of incident is the sum total 
of art. His contention is that it is a 
necessary part, a useful stage in the artist’s 
development—in fact, the indispensable 
beginning of true work. If he pleases, he 
may stay in such a pleasant province and 
go no further; but that is his own concern. 
At any rate, he does not claim that further 
progress is impossible; he only insists 
upon the value of the halting-place he has 
reached. 

Let us look briefly at the question from 
another side. What is the ultimate test of 
all true art but its emotional effect, its 
a to rational and non-rational alike—in 
short, its moving human quality? This 





comes first; all else may be added unto it, but 
the additions are a later matter. Now, such 
being the actual working end if it is not the 
abstract aim of art, the education of the 
artist must show traces of such a purpose. 
The first postulate is that the writer must 
see life. e must have the love of action, 
swift, involved, and dramatic ; he must have 
a perception of the moving quality of bald 
incident. It is true that such action is at 
first, to borrow a word from the schools, 
“non-significant”; it is explained by no 
theory of life, and is not necessarily linked 
to character; but the thing demanded is the 
plain fact of its existence. Life, considered 
as a mere vivid piece of emotional reality, 
is the first subject of art, and more, it is its 
most necessary part. The most profound 
theorising, the most subtle analysis of char- 
acter, are of no avail unless we have the 
romantic foundation, the ‘“‘ moving accident” 
and the plain bare fundamentals of narrative. 

But, one may object, this is practically to 
identify romance with realism, its supposed 
opposite. And in a sense it is; and we 
would ask with Meg Dods, ‘What for 
no?” For by romance in this sense 
we mean incident, action, viewed under 
one aspect—the cheerful, graceful, and 
heroic; by realism, the same material 
viewed under another aspect or series of 


aspects. The foundations of both are the 


same, but, as it happens, the latter as a 
stage in artistic progress is slightly later 
in time than the former. The centre of 
gravity in each is the recognition of the 
immense importance of the dramatic act. 
Romance in a purely wsthetic sense is an 
advance on realism as implying a process 
of selection on the ground of a theory of 
the beautiful; while realism is philo- 
sophically beyond romance, since its view 
of the world of action is coloured by some 
ethical or cosmic theory. Both are one- 
sided, but both have in them the root of 
the matter, and if viewed in the light of 
an ideal of art must seem almost identical 
in value. They represent that recognition 
of the fundamental fact in all art from 
which the artist may go on to perfect his 
education. On this he may build the 
subtlest and completest characterisation, 
the most profound teaching; but unless 
the bed-rock is present, characterisation 
and teaching are so much building upon 
the sand. 

It is impossible to dogmatise on the 
psychology of the artist, but we can lay it 
own that such an account as we have given 
is at least possible and amply illustrated. 
Goethe is a case in point. He had his 
origin in romanticism ; his first loves in 
literature were ballad poetry, Ossian, and 
Homer. There is a vast difference between 
Gots von Berlichingen and Faust, but the 
second is the fruit of the continuous develop- 
ment which began in the first. Let us take 
another instance on a very different plane, 
which seems equally applicable. Can we 
not detect such a development in the case 
of Stevenson’s work, which beginning from 
naked romantic incident gradually deepened 
and broadened in the direction of adequate 
characterisation until we have the cul- 
mination in the magnificent torso of Weir of 
Hermiston? I make no preposterous claims 





for this writer, but he seems clearly to 
illustraic one type of progress which is 
wholesome and valuable; and to damn him 
for his essays in romance is merely to 
object to him because he once made a 
rational beginning. 

In the other side I can find no hint of 
future capacity, as there is most assuredly 
no token of present performance. For note 
what it represents. An elderly young gentle- 
man with some fragments of a philosophy, 
some boyish apophthegms and a great rever- 
ence for subtlety, essays the art of fiction. 
He piles reflection upon reflection, paradox 
upon paradox; he hammers away at his 
characters till he has made them thin and 
ghostly ; above all, he pours out his soul 
in impassioned and prophetic exhortation. 
And the result is a hotch-potch not under- 
stood of man. He has no conception of the 
true beauty of narrative, of the moving 
power of incident, of the rush and generous 
excitement of story. Not unto him fall the 
triumphs of fiction. For mark what such 
a beginning means. At a time of Life and a 
stage of development when raw narrative is 
his one possible sphere, he has attempted a 
shallow analysis and a glib repetition of half- 
understood theories. He has irremediably 
falsified his talent for true work. If he 
proceed in the same path he may eventually 
come to be a writer of popular novels with 
a purpose, or a suburban sage ; if he reform 
and set gravely to serious work he may in 
time take rank as a thinker. But an artist 
—never. Joun Bucwan. 








PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Tue last number of the Revue Blanche 
publishes an extremely interesting inquiry 
into the value and influence of Taine’s 
work. M. Maurice Barrés opens the list 
of replies : 

‘‘ As an educator, and in communicating the 
entirety of knowledge as far as observation and 
experimentation brought it in 1870, M. 
Taine seems to me incomparable. . . . Taine 
bore timidity in his blood. . . . With Goethe 
he might have signed this aphorism: ‘ Who- 
ever would exercise a happy influence should 
never blame or be rende a by what 
goes wrong, but constantly and solely do good. 
Our business is not to crush, but to raise 
something in which humanity may find pure 
pleasure.’ He detested disorder. . . . Taine 
was no professor of energy. He justified 
timidity, the coiling up of oneself, and, under 
the word acceptation, certain servilities.” 


This is not the most lucid manner of telling 
us that Taine was orderly and conservative. 
M. Barrés is much more fortunate in a few 
skilful and wonderfully vital pages of his 
dull novel Déracinés, wherein he paints a 
little scene, with a sketch of Taine as vivid 
and fresh and true as life. 
The illustrious writer, interested in an 
article written about himself by an obscure 
oung man, obtains his address, and visits 
Sim one morning in his poor lodging. We 
have his picture in a few lines: 
‘“‘ Grey-haired, medium-sized, rather slim, 
with eyes remarkable for their light, softness, 
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and depth. The dome of the forehead fine; 
the temples well filled, though somewhat 
tightened at the approach of the brow; the 
arch of the eyebrow clear, mobile, and finely 
finished. From the depth of these soft caverns 
the glance travelled, at once kept back by 
knowledge and pressed forward by curiosity. 
His reserved and impatient re; particularly 
contributed to the dignity of the whole.” 


He invites the student to join him in his 
daily walk, and starts by asking him if he 
has means. 


“Tam glad,” he saysthen. ‘I believe you 


are fitted for intellectual speculation. Now I | tury 


regard as a grave danger for the individual and 
Sar velar fhe couteniietion that there too 
often is hetween a cerebral development which 
needs leisure and means, for high culture is 
very expensive, and a condition which obliges 
one to work.” 


We seize his interest in the youth, so 
fresh in his freedom, his cynicism, his 
intellectual activity and pleasing attitude of 
respect before the Master. But ideas, he 
maintains, do not suffice. ‘They are 
abstract ; one only reaches them by effort. 
However beautiful they may be, they do 
not fill the heart.” He urges him to the 
notion of sociability. “The quality of 
gallant man is not, as we are disposed 
to believe, a refinement of gentleman, 
an elegance the brand of the privileged ; 
it implies a general morality!” Later he 
says: “To the end I hope to be able 
to work.” M. Barrés writes: ‘This fine 
word, living and strong, work, uttered with 
simplicity, took upon those lips a grave 
sound that fascinated the young man... . 
‘To the end I hope to be able to work.’ 
What a superb expression of the unity of a 
life entirely arranged that the man might 
dedicate himself to truth.” Taine takes the 
student to look at his favourite plane-tree 
on the Esplanade of the Invalides, which he 
speaks of as the friend and counsellor of his 

eclining years. “It speaks to me of all I 
have loved, Pyrenian rocks, Italian oaks, 
Venetian painters. It would have reconciled 
me to life if men did not add to the harsh 
necessities of their condition so much joy in 
wickedness.”” His subsequent biography of 
the plane is a full and eloquent page of 
Taine’s own life’s philosophy, with all the 
charm and vigour of his style. 

But to return to the inquiry of the Revue 
Blanche. The late Monseigneur d’Hulst 
qualifies Taine’s work as multiple. Of his 
history he says: “‘ In spite of the exaggera- 
tion of colouring, he has rendered reality in 
immortal flashes.” The man himself he 
describes as one of the grandest souls he 
ever knew, but his books as having the 
effect of a withering wind. M. André 
Lefévre denies him any influence whatever, 
while recognising the intensity of colour of 
the style, the force a little heavy and 

edantic. M. Picavet is less grudging of 

8 praise. 

‘**For some time back,” he writes, ‘‘ he is a 
classic in the precise meaning of the word. 
La Fontaine et ses Fables, the Essai sur Tite- 
Live, the admirable articles on Plato’s youths 
and on Xenophon, on Racine and George Sand— 
in brief his Lssais and Histvire de la Littérature 
A _— will be read by professors and students 
as long as the authors he treats of... . He 





remains one of those men who characterise a 
century rather than a country, a true lay-saint 
by the constant dignity of his life and his 
ardour in work—a sincere and comprehensive 
thinker, who has ever sought truth in its 
multiple aspects—a great and conscientious 
artist, who has created a style rich and 
precise, coloured and expressive, supple and 
energetic.” 

The most important letter in the coll ection 
is M. Gabriel Monod’s long testimony : 


‘‘ By his general tendencies Taine belongs to 
the sensualist philosophy of the thirteenth cen- 
, to French and ge positivism ; rather 
to the English—to Mill, Bain, and Spencer— 
than to Auguste Comte. . . . By the precision 
and originality of his observation, by the rigour 
with which he groups facts and attaches them 
to other groups of facts of a more or less general 
character, and brings back the notion of fact to 
that of law, he is one of those who have con- 
tributed the most to show the fecundity of the 
positive method.” 


Here is a revealing stroke : ‘‘ His criticism 
of art awards beauty to work inasmuch as 
it is characteristic, but adds that to be 
altogether beautiful it must be beneficent.” 
The logician and the philosopher, M. Monod 
maintains, injured in him the critic and the 
historian. Another laments that his adapta- 
tion of Condillac and Hegel should have 
cast him into micrography, insisting that 
so massive a genius was meant for some- 
thing higher than mere psycho-physiology. 
Curious fact brought to light: at the end, 
Taine writes that the Jmitation is the key 
that opens nearly every lock. He is justl 
accused of having cast upon the world suc 
regrettable generalities as: ‘‘ Frenchman, 
man of court; German, man of laboratory ; 
Latin, analyst; Catholic, man of discipline ; 
Protestant, man of conscience.” But all 
testify to the man’s superlative honesty, 
sincerity, and nobility of nature. His influ- 
ence, if less general than Renan’s, seems 
from this correspondence to be more intense 
and deep. 

Prof. Lombroso naively admits that he 
admires Taine because Taine was intelligent 
——- to understand him. He is described 
as ‘‘English and Anglomaniac ”—English 
by his wealth of facts, his humour, his per- 
severing and enterprising tenacity. ‘‘ Race, 
surroundings, moment,” it was his boast 
that with these three words he could unravel 
history, even literary history. 

One letter refers to the hero of the Disciple 
as “‘a mediocre mind, a bad pupil who did 
not understand his master.”” The master in 
question was Taine, and this harsh novel, 
written by M. Bourget, his friend and 
disciple, gave unmeasured pain to Taine. 
M. de Vogiie’s long letter closes the inter- 
esting series. He ends: 


‘*1 knew Taine so well and so closely, and he 
seemed to me so great, that I am a bad judge 
of his real size. . . . This mild infatuated lover 
of truth is one of the men I have most loved, 
and of all perhaps the one who most powerfully 
subjugated my respect.” 

H. L. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 





HE next few months will be memorable 
for the enormous number of books 
that will be issued from the various 
ublishing houses. Not only must the 
orthcoming season bear its own heavy 
load, but also the added weight of many 
volumes which have been withheld from 
a owing to the distractions of 
ubilee time. Next year the issue of new 
books will probably be more evenly dis- 
tributed over the twelve months, as the 
success of Mr. Hall Caine’s “ Christian ” 
proves, what many have thought, that the 
ublic are as eager to buy and read popular 
ks during the summer months as at any 
other time. We give below a first list of 
announcements for the autumn publishing 
season : 


Mr. T. FIisHER UNWIN’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Belles Lettres.—‘* The Work of Charles Keene,” 
with introduction and comments by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and a bibliography of etchings and 
books by Mr. W. H. Chesson, with numerous 
pictures illustrative of the artist’s method ; 
** The Printers of Basle in the XVth and XVIth 
Centuries : their Bi hies, Printed Books and 
Devices,” by Mr. Charles William Heckethorn 
(illustrated); ‘‘ Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
to William Allingham, 1854-70,” edited by Dr. 
G. Birkbeck Hill (illustrated); ‘‘The Story of 
Marie Antoinette,’ by Mrs. Anna L. Bicknell 
illustrated); ‘‘An Artist’s Letters from 

apan,” by Mr. La Farge (illustrated) ; 
‘*Saunterings in Florence,”’ by Signor E. Grifi, 
a@ new artistic and practical handbook for 
English and American tourists, with illustra- 
tions and maps. 

Biography.—‘‘ The Private Papers of William 
Wilberforce,” collected and edited, with a pre- 
face, by Mrs. A. M. Wilberforce, with photo- 
gravure and other illustrations; ‘‘ The Life and 
Letters of Mr. Endymion Porter: sometime 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King Charles 
the First,” by Mrs. Dorothea Townshend, 
with photogravure and other illustrations ; 
‘‘Tourguéneff and his French Circle,’”’ a series 
of letters to Flaubert, George Sand, Emile Zola, 
Guy de Maupassant, Gambetta, and others, 
edited by Mr. H. Halpérine-Kaminsky, trans- 
lated by Miss Ethel Arnold ; “Lives of Great 


Italians,” by Mr, Frank Horridge (illustrated) ; 
‘** My Life in Two He heres,” by Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy (illustrated); ‘‘The Love Affairs 


of some Famous Men,” by the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy, M.A., the first two volumes of the new 
series, with photogravure frontispieces, entitled 
‘* Builders of Greater Britain,” viz. ‘‘ Sir Walter 
Ralegh,”’ by — Martin A. 8. Hume, and 
“Sir Thomas itland: the Mastery of the 
Mediterranean,” by Mr. Walter Frewen Lord ; 
and the first two volumes of a new series, with 
ae 8 aoa frontispieces, entitled ‘‘ Masters of 
edicine,” vis. “‘ John Hunter,” by Dr, Stephen 
Paget, with an introduction by Sir James Paget, 
and “ William Harvey,” by Mr. D’Arcy Power. 
History.—‘* Communism in Middle Europe in 
the time of the Reformation,” by Karl Kautsky, 
editor of ‘‘Die Neue Zeit,’”’ translated by Mr. 
J. L. and Mrs. E. J. Milliken; ‘‘ Greecein the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. Lewis Sergeant, 
with illustrations and a map; ‘‘ The G ne 
Colony,” by J. F. Hogan, M.P., with an 
introductory letter by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone ; the first volume of a new “‘ Library 
of Literary History,” viz. ‘‘ A Literary History 
of Indja,” by Mr. R. W. Frazer, LL.B.; two 
new yolumes of ‘The Story of the Nations” 
(illustrated), viz. ‘‘ Modern France,” by M, 
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André le Bon, aod ‘‘The Franks,” by Mr. 


Hugo,”’ translated from the French by F. 
“A History of the t 


Lewis ee and three new volumes of | Clarke, M.A. ; e 
‘The Children’s Study,” viz. ‘Old Tales from Northern Railway, 1845-95,” by C. H, Grin- 
Alice Zimmern, “‘ France,” | ling; ‘‘ A History of English Colonial Policy,” 


Greece,” Miss 

by Miss C. Rowsell, and ‘“‘ Rome,” by 

Miss Mary Ford, all with frontispieces. 
Eesays.—‘‘ The Scholar and the State,” by 


Bishop Potter, cf New York; ‘‘ America’s | 


Contribution to Civilisation,” by President 
Eliot, of Harvard University; ‘‘ Leisure Hours 
in the Study,” by Dr. James MacKinnon ; 
‘* Glimpses into Plant Life,” by Mrs. Brightwen 
(illustrated); ‘‘ Mother, Baby, and Nursery: a 
Manual for Mothers,” by Dr. Geneviéve Tucker 
greg ‘** Australian Democracy,”’ by Mr. 

. de R. Walker ; ‘‘ The Day-Book of Wonders,” 
by Mr. David Morgan Thomas. 

Poetry.—‘*A Selection of the Poems of 
Mathilde Blind,” edited, with an introduction, 
by Mr. Arthur Symons; ‘Songs of Liberty, 
and Other Poems,” by Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson; ‘‘Vox Humana,” by John Mills, 
selected and edited by his wife, with a frontis- 
piece portrait of the author ; and a new volume 
of ‘“‘The New Irish Library,” entitled ‘‘ Lays 
of the Red Branch,” by Sir Samuel Fergusson, 
edited by Lady Fergusson. 

Fiction.—‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. 8S. Weir 
Mitchell, with a frontispiece ; ‘‘ The Tormentor,” 
by Mr. Benjamin Swift; ‘‘ Prisoners of Con- 
science,” by . Amelia E. Barr (illustrated) ; 
‘The School for Saints: Part of the History of 
the Right Honourable Robert Orange, M.P.” 
by John Oliver Hobbes, and a re-issue of ‘‘ The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” 
by the same author; ‘The Outlaws of the 
Marches,” by Lord Ernest Hamilton (illus- 
trated); ‘‘The People of Clopton,” by Mr. 
George Bartram; ‘Wild Life in Southern 
Seas,” by Mr. Louis Becke; ‘‘The Temple of 
Folly,” by Mr. Paul Creswick; ‘‘ Margaret 
Forster,” by the late Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, with an introduction by Mrs. Sala; 
“‘Brer Mortal,” by Ben Marlas (illustrated) ; 
‘“‘ The Twilight Reef, and Other Stories,” by Mr. 
H. C. Macllwaine; ‘‘ Those Dreadful Twins: 
Middy and Bosun,” by Themselves ns : 
‘“‘Liza of Lambeth,” by Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham; “ Revelation of a Sprite,” by Mr. 
A. M. Jackson; “‘ Ramji: a Tragedy of the 
Indian Famine ” ; and ‘‘ In Western Wilds,” by 
Miss Teth Quin. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Poetry.—‘ Shak ’s Poems,” edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by George Wynd- 
ham, M.P.; ‘ English Lyrics,” selected and 
edited by W. E. Henley; ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes,” 
with many coloured pictures, by F. D. Bed- 
ford ; ‘‘ The Odyssey of Homer,” a translation 
by J. G. Cordery. 

Travel and Adventure.—“ British Central 
Africa,” by Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B.; 
‘With the Greeks in Thessaly,” by W. Kin- 
naird Rose, Reuter’s Correspondent; ‘‘ The 
Massacre in Benin,” by Captain Boisragon ; 
‘From Tonkin to India,” by Prince Henri of 
Orleans, translated by Hamley Bent, M.A.; 
‘““Three Years in Sav Africa,” by Lionel 
Decle, with an introduction by H. M. Stanley, 
M.P.; ‘With the Mounted Infantry in 
Mashonaland,” by Lieut.-Colonel Alderson ; 
“The Hill of the Graces; or, The Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli,” by H. 8. Cowper, F.S.A. ; 
‘Adventure and Exploration in Africa,” by 
Captain A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. 

History and Biography.—‘ A History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest ‘Times to the Present 
Day,” edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. 
—vol. v., “Roman Egypt,” by J. G. Milne; 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
by Edward Gibbon, a new edition, edited, with 
notes, appendices, and maps, by J. B. Bury, 

-A., in 7 vols.; ‘The Letters of Victor 





by H. E. E m, M.A.; “A History of 
Anarchism,” by E. V. Zenker, translated by 
H. de B. Gibbins, M.A.; “‘ The Life of Ernest 
Renan,” by Madame Darmesteter, with por- 
trait ; ‘“‘ A Life of Donne,” 7 See 
D.D., with portrait; ‘Old Harrow Days,” 
by C. H. Minchin. 

Theology.—‘‘ A Primer of the Bible,” by 
Prof. W. H. Bennett; ‘‘ Light and Leaven: 
Historical and Social Sermons,” by the Rev. 
H. Hensley Henson, M.A.; ‘ Devotional 
Series”: ‘‘The Confessions of St. Augustine,” 
newly translatei, with an introduction, by 
C. Bigg, D.D.; ‘The Holy Sacrifice,” by 
F. Weston, M.A. 

Naval and Military.—‘‘ A History of the Art 
of War,” by C. W. Oman, M.A., vol. ii., 
‘* Mediseval Warfare” ; ‘“‘ A Short History of the 
Royal Navy, from Early Times to the Present 
Day.” by David Hannay, vol. i. ; ‘‘ The Story of 
o British Army,’’ by Lieut.-Colonel Cooper 

ye Literature—* The Old English 
Home,” by 8. Baring-Gould; ‘‘ Oxford and 
its Colleges,” by J. Wells, M.A.; “ Voce 
Acadewicw,” by C. Grant Robertson, M.A.; 
‘“‘A Primer of Wordsworth,” by Laurie 
Magaous; ‘‘ Neo-Malthusianism,” by R. Ussher, 
M.A. ; “‘ Primeval Scenes,” by H. N. Hutchin- 
son, B.A., F.G.8. ; ‘‘ The Wallypug in London,” 
by G. E. Farrow; ‘‘ Railway Nationalisation,” 
by Clement Edwards. 

Sport.—‘‘ Sporting and Athletic Records,” by 
H. Morgan Browne; ‘‘ The Golfing Pilgrim,” 
by Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Educational.—‘‘ Evagrius,” edited by Prof. 
Léon Parmentier of Liége and M. Bidez of 
Gand; ‘“‘The Odes and Epodes of Horace,” 
translated by A. D. Godley, M.A.; ‘ Orna- 
mental Design for Woven Fabrics,” by C. 
Stephenson ; ‘*‘ Essentials of Commercial Edu- 
cation,” by E. E. Whitfield, M.A.; ‘*P, for 
Unseen Translation,” by E. C. Marchant, M.A., 
and-A. M. Cook, M.A.; ‘‘ Exercises on Latin 
Accidence,” by 8S. E. Winbolt; ‘‘ Notes on 
Greek and Latin Syntax,” by G. Buckland 
Green, M.A. ; ‘‘ A Digest of Deductive Logic,” 
by Johnson Barker, B.A.; ‘Test Cards in 
Euclid and Algebra,” by D. 8. Calderwood ; 
** How to Make a Dress,”’ by J. A. E. Wood. 

Fiction.—‘“ Lochinvar,” by 8. R. Crockett ; 
“The Lady’s Walk,” by Mrs. Oliphant; 
‘Traits and Confidences,” by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless; ‘‘Bladys,” by 8S. Baring Gould; 
“The Pomp of the Lavillettes,” by Gilbert 
Parker; ‘‘A Daughter of Strife,” by Jane 
Helen Findlater; ‘‘ Over the Hills,” by Mary 
Findlater ; ‘‘A Creel of Irish Tales,” b 
Jane Barlow; ‘The Clash of Arms,” by 7. 
Bloundelle Burton; ‘‘ A Passionate Pilgrim,” 
by Percy White; ‘Secretary to Bayne, M.P.,” 
by W. Pett Ri ; “The Builders,” by J. S. 
Fletcher ; ‘‘ Josiah’s Wife,” by Norma Lorimer ; 
‘By Stroke of Sword,” by Andrew Balfour; 
“The Singer of Marly,” by Ida Hooper; 
‘* Kirkham’s Find,” by Gaunt; ‘The 
Fall of the Sparrow,” by M. C. Balfour; 
‘Scottish Border Life,” by James C. Dibdin. 





Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD., will 
— in a few days Mr. W. W. Jacob’s first 
ong story, ‘‘The Skipper’s Wooing”; Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s new romance, ‘“‘The Invisible 
Man”; and Mr. Max Pemberton’s new 
book of short stories, ‘* Queen of the Jesters.” 





Mr. MAcQvuEEN will shortly publish “ A Girl’s 
Awakening,” by Mr. J. H. Crawford; ‘‘ The 
Red Painted Box,” by Marie Connor Leighton, 
and “Stories from the Land of the Round 
Table,” by William Henry Frost. 





DRAMA. 


HAMLETS: OLD AND NEW. 


ste autumn season opens with a great 
show of activity in the West End 
theatres, where, within a fortnight, nearly a 
dozen new productions see the light. It is 
worth while noting that of this extensive 
programme the dramatic portion far out- 
weighs the musical, so that the frivolous 
note of the season is likely to be less 
pronounced than of recent years. Musical 
comedy of the stamp which has been so 
immensel patter. > at the Gaiety and 
Daly’s Theatre is not represented at all. 
Mr. George Edwardes is left in undisturbed 

ion of his valuable monopoly. To 
some extent this may be due to the fact 
that it is no easy matter producing 
“Geishas” and ‘Circus Girls,’ but there 
is also a prevalent belief, perhaps not 
unfounded, that this genre has seen its 
heyday, and that the public would be glad 
of a change. What sort of change? In 
the solution of such a problem lies much of 
the great art of management—a problem 
complicated by the fact that managers have 
to produce not always what they would like, 
but what they can get. New composers 
and librettists of ability are few, and unless 
they possess the rare gift of originality—one 
hesitates in this connexion to use the word 
genius—they necessarily travel in familiar 
grooves. So far there has been nothing 
offered in the way of musical novelty. 
“The Wizard of the Nile,” given at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre by Messrs. H. B. 
Smith and Victor Herbert, is a comic opera 
of the conventional type. It is ed 
Egyptian, as it might be called Japanese 
or Babylonian, for the purpose of giving 
the costumier his chance; but the plot is 
more or less incomprehensible, and serves 
mainly asa vehicle for dancing and “‘ variety 
business.” It will be interesting to see 
what degree of success attends one or two 
revivals of the Offenbach period which are 
in contemplation. 





LireRaryY interest centres in the new 
version of ‘“‘ Hamlet” proposed to be given 
at the Lyceum by Mr. Forbes Robertson. 
Of Hamlets there is no end. As soon as 
one actor begins to rise in his profession 
he deems it incumbent upon‘him to play 
the melancholy Dane, and the experi- 
ment has been repeated so often of 
late years that one wonders how much 
inherent interest there remains in the 
tragedy for the average playgoer, to whom 
not only the plot and the characters, but 
even the literary beauties of the text, are 
familiar. It is certainly no longer safe to 
rely upon the merits of the play itself. Sir 
Henry Irving, who was the first to rescue 
Shakespeare from the stigma of “spelling 
ruin,” makes a point of shoring up the 
Shakespearean drama with a variety of novel 
accessories—new music, new scenic and 
mechanical effects, and a new acting version 
—in all of which per se the public may be 
expected to be interested in addition to the 
acting ; and his example in this respect has 
been extensively followed. The last of the 
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conventional Hamlets, as far as London is 
concerned, was that of Edwin Booth. 
Sturdy, dark, and thick-set, Booth was an 
actor of the Kean school, with a super- 
abundance of gesture, an adroit play of 
feature, including much raising, lowering, 
and knitting of the eyebrows, a stage stride 
which invariably brought him into “ the 
focus,” and the art of ‘rumbling out 
soliloquies in a deep chest note.”” When 
Edwin Booth came to London he was already 
a mature actor, and looked his years, but 
there was then no question raised as to 
Hamlet’s age. A Hamlet of fifty in appear- 
ance was not thought to be anything un- 
usual, and it was always an actress of great 
experience and undeniable age who was 
cast for the part of the Queen. 





To the question of the relative ages of the 
chief dramatis persone Sir Henry Irving paid 
no great heed, though he himself made up 
to look no more than thirty. It was his 
singularly picturesque, poetic, intellectual 
reading that won the applause of the 
Lyceum public. The great innovator in the 

roduction of ‘‘Hamlet” was Mr. Wilson 

Jarrett, who, about fourteen years ago, 
gave us a boy Prince, arguing that the 
hero must be barely out of his teens 
if his mother was to be a sufficiently 
attractive woman to inspire the passion 
of the usurping Claudius. A compara- 
tively youthful Queen, apparently in 
the late thirties, was an essential feature 
of this conception; while Claudius was 
represented as a red-haired sensualist. 
Nor was this all. The mimic play in 
‘‘ Hamlet” has always been somewhat of a 
difficulty to stage managers. Despite the 
nipping and the eager air that we hear of 
at Elsinore, Mr. Wilson Barrett arranged 
the play-scene al fresco—namely, in the 
royal orchard—contending that if the 
late King was in the habit of taking his 
afternoon nap there the place was well 
suited for an open-air performance. This 
allowed of a more picturesque set than is 
usually obtained indoors, though the cardinal 
difficulty of seating the royal and other 
spectators in such a manner as to be seen 
by the house at the same time as the players 
remained. For the rest, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
indulged in the usual new readings, of 
which the most striking, perhaps, was a 
‘Siege of Troubles.” New readings are 
the modern manager’s safest card. Albeit 
no permanent emendation of the text ever 
comes of them: they are as old as Edwin 
Booth, who adopted the phrase “ ennobled 
queen” instead of ‘“mobled queen.” 
“Ennobled” was at least an intelligible 
word, which ‘‘mobled” is not; but in con- 
pa with ‘‘queen” it seemed tauto- 
ogical and un-Shakspearean. M. Mounet- 
Sully’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” given in conjunction with 
a French play season in London, was alto- 
gether too grotesque to come into line with 
English conceptions of the character: it 
looked like a caricature, and, unlike all 
English ‘‘ Hamlets,” was fairlymad. In the 
French mise-en-scéne nothing novel\ was 


attempted. The latest actor to exercise 
his ingenuity upon ‘“‘ Hamlet” was Mr. Tree, 
who, as usual, edited the text afresh, and 
introduced new readings, the best of which, 








namely, ‘“‘The dog will have his bay,” 
seems a genuine improvement. In pursuit 
of novelty, he had the happy thought of 
tampering with Hamlet’s “inky cloak,” 
which to his predecessors from time imme- 
morial had been sacred: he gave it a red 
lining. Another of his innovations was to 
introduce browsing sheep into the scene of 
Ophelia’s funeral to the accompaniment of 
a tinkling of sheep bells. 





Wuar remains, then, for Mr. Forbes 
Robertson to attempt in the way of novelty? 
It will be seen that to break new ground in 
“Hamlet” is no easy task. However, the 
young actor, who has been confiding his 
intentions to an interviewer, does his 
best. By a stroke of genius he restores 
to the text the character of Fortinbras 
which all other modern actors, I believe, 
with remarkable unanimity, have cut out, 
even at the cost of making certain 
allusions in the text obscure. This, of 
course, has necessitated excisions in other 
directions, a circumstance which in itself is 
calculated to arouse curiosity, so that the 
latest exponent of “‘Hamlet” may be con- 
gratulated in this instance upon killing two 
birds with one stone. As ‘ Hamlet,” if 
fully acted under modern conditions, would 
play for eight hours, it is never more than 
a fragment of the tragedy that we see on 
the stage. Mr. Forbes Robertson proposes, 
the Fortinbras episode notwithstanding, to 
bring it within the compass of three hours, 
which itself is a feat of some merit. He 
has also evolved a new feature of import- 
ance in the ‘‘ business” that occurs between 
Hamlet and Ophelia in the “Get you to a 
nunnery” scene. Here it has been the 
custom for Hamlet to catch sight of the 
King and Polonius hiding behind the cur- 
tain. Mr. Forbes Robertson does not pro- 
pose to see them. He thinks it a sudden 
impulse for Hamlet to ask ‘‘ Where’s your 
father’’; and he wants to read the truth 
in Ophelia’s face. Finally, his idea as to 

e is a Hamlet of five-and-twenty, with a 
king and queen “young enough to be 
under the influence of passion.” So that a 
few odds and ends of novelty have, after 
all, been picked up in a well-gleaned field. 
One shudders, however, to think of the 
straits to which the next ‘“ Hamlet” will be 
driven. 

J. F. N. 








SCIENCE. 





N the new issue of the Geographical 
Journal there is an interesting discus- 
sion as to the date at which the name 

** America ” first came into use. The 
designation itself was proposed by Martin 
Waldseemiiller (or ‘‘ Hylacomylus”’) in his 
Cosmographia Introductio, published at St. 
Dié in 1507: but the date at which it made 
its appearance in maps has always been un- 
certain. Mr. Thatcher, in his recently 
published work on the discovery of America, 
ives 1520 as the date of the first map 
earing the name, that being one in a 
Venetian edition of the Polyhistor; Prof. 
Elter, of Bonn, however, has just discovered 











the name of 
meray ty ror bandh date 1510, in 
which the legend “‘ Terra America ” a 

on the southern portion of the New World. 


a manuscript map, bearing 
Henricus & 


This map is bound into a copy of the 1482 
(Ulm) edition of Ptolemy in the library of 
Bonn University. 





Pror. Exrer has published a Latin 
treatise on his discovery, and on the earl 
use of the word America, together with 
some interesting particulars as to Glareanus. 
This geographer was born in 1488, gradu- 
ated at Cologne, became “ poet laureate” 
under Maximilian in 1512, and in 1529 took 
a professorship at Friburg. He has left 
what are probably the earliest circumpolar 
maps in existence, and these, together with 
his notes, are useful as an assistance in re- 
constructing the lost map of Waldseemiiller, 
which probably contained a still earlier 
mention of America. It is interesting to 
note that at this date South America alone 
bore the name, the northern continent being 
marked as separated by a strait, and as 
forming part of Asia. The West Indies are 
represented by colour as a part of Europe. 





Tue safe return of Mr. Frederick Jackson 
and the other members of the Harmsworth 
Expedition is one more proof that Arctic 
exploration need not necessarily be attended 
with danger or even with hardship. The 
party were away for three years, they ex- 
plored the greater part of the coast of Franz 
Josef Land, and although they abandon+d 
all ideas of reaching the pole, they were 

retty busily engaged in latitudes which 

ave choked off many previous expeditions. 
It would be rash to say much, on the faith 
of a Reuter interview, as to the value of the 
work accomplished by the expedition 
Roughly speaking, it appears to have con 
sisted in a revision of the somewhat dubious 
maps of the district. ‘Gillis Land” 
vanishes from existence, at any rate in the 
longitude assigned to it. King Oscar Land 
and Petermann’s Land have been pretty 
well blown upon by Nansen, and Jackson’s 
party also failed to find them. The most 
important point the explorers seem to have 
settled is the non-existence of land to the 
north of Franz Josef Land. That country 
itself appears to consist of a number of 
islands, rather than of a flat expanse with 
projecting peaks, and the old theory of its 
continuation towards the pole seems to have 
no foundation. On the contrary, Mr. 
Jackson reports an open sea to the north- 
ward, to which he gave the name of Queen 
Victoria. 





Ir is depressing, but perhaps not unex- 
pected, news that every revival of trade 
means an increase in the statistics of lunacy. 
The number of lunatics under the charge 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
in other licensed and public institutjons 
belonging to London, now amounts to about 
20,000, the increase since 1889 being more 
than proportional to the increase either of 

pulation or of pauperism. On the other 

and, it has been suggested that the 
tendency to madness is really not so t 
now as formerly, the comforts of the asylums 
having indnoed many people to certify and 
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to send lunatics there who would otherwise 
have kept them at home. However the case 


may be, it is a fact that nearly a fifth of all po 


the lunacy of England is claimed by London, 
the cost of maintenance thrown upon the 
community being —_— of £200,000 per 
annum. Of e districts of London, 
Ham has the smallest percentage of 
lunatics, while the Strand has the heaviest, 
the proportion there being actually greater 
than one in a hundred. The connexion 
between trade and lunacy does not seem 
apparent at first. | Over-pressure and 
increased competition doubtless have some- 
thing to do with it; but the real connecting 
link appears to be liquor, which was re- 
8 ie for 22 per cent. of last year’s 
siaiasens and which pro tes its effects 
on the mental stability of even the second 
and third generations. 
H. C. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


Highbury: Aug. 21. 

While your correspondents are ‘‘ pegging ”’ 
away at Mistress Fitton, I would commend to 
their attention the rival claims of Lady 
Penelope Devereux. The special charge made 
against some lady, being defined in Sonnet clii., 
thus : 

‘* In act thy bed-vows broke.” 


What this means is made clear by the fact that 
this lady, better known as Lady Rich or 
‘* Pecunia,” had a family by Lord Mountjoy 
while still under coverture. Perhaps the sub- 
joined sketch pedigree will best illustrate the 
point by showing how she was connected with 
the poet and his friend, Lord Southampton : 
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It will be seen that the Ardens, of which 
family came the poet’s mother, were related to 


the Devereux, while Lady Southampton was 
first cousin to the delinquent; all this gives 
int to the censure conveyed by the Sonnet 
in question, and, as I submit, justifies the poet’s 
intervention ; while it clearly involves the sub- 
ject-matter in the perso relations of his 
om me ag as Bi maintain, without any moral 
c ility on his part. 

The pn Sm had a lengthy pedigree involving 
a much earlier connexion with the Vernon 
family, and bringing out many fanciful illus- 
trations of the ‘‘ Sonnets,” 

A. HALL. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
“Tre real strength of 


“The Christian.” - . 
By Hall Caine. Mr. Caine’s work,” writes 
(Heinemann.) the Chronicle, “lies in Gloria 


Quayle. In all the chequered experience of 
this hospital-nurse, music-hall singer, and 
popular actress, she remains a winning, 
single-hearted creature, infinitely persuasive 
alike in her buoyant temperament and her 
moral perception.” The story “suffers not 
a little from unreality, though much of it is 
written with a power which places it above 
anything its author has hitherto accom- 
plished.” “The note of the theatrical [as 
a substitute for the ny says the 
Daily News, “‘. . . isseldom for long unheard 
in his work, . . . but in The Christian Mr. 
Hall Caine has surpassed all his previous 
failures in this direction. . . . Spurious 
sentiment, sham satire, ‘faked’ pathos, 
cheap morality, caricatured Christianity 
meet us in every page.” Storm (the 
Christian) is “a gaseous humbug and a 
self-righteous poseur of the most offensive 
type. . . . All the serious characters play 
systematically to the gallery, but none of 
them with so much ardour as the Rev. John 
Storm. . . . Itis not the flagrant absurdities 
of this absurd story that offend, so much as 
its catchpenny calumnies of classes and 
institutions which have hitherto been 
fortunate enough to escape malignant 
caricature.” The effectiveness of the 
book, the Spectator observes, ‘‘ has been 
considerably discounted by the long: inter- 
view with the author which appeared on 
the eve of its publication in one oF the daily 
—. In this, “to put it crudely, Mr. 

all Caine avowed that he was writing of 
matters of which he knew very little at first 
hand, and internal evidence corroborates 
this candid but indiscreet avowal.” In a 
vision, ‘Glory at Greeba Castle,” the 
Saturday presents the popular author upon 
the terrace which was haunted by fallen 
forms. ‘‘One there was, lately a dainty 
little thing, a mighty fashionable atom; .. . 
and the balmy zephyrs of publicity might 
blow and blow . they would never 
awaken again that little brave coy and 
illiterate being. . . . And other forms were 
there. But all were dead. And Hall 
Caine was the only Novelist in the World. 
Proudly modest, shyly confident, with an 
immense envelope of press-cuttings thrust 
into his manly bosom, he smiled, and then 
he sighed, for Empire means Loneliness, 
. . . He thought of the days when he was 
only a little Manx boy, guddling for 
sticklebacks in the pond. And suddenly 
he fancied he was guddling still, guddling 
for praise, guddling for the worthless 
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1896. 
BEN JONSON November 14 
JOHN KEATS ” a 21 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... » 28 
TOM HOOD ... December 5 
THOMAS GRAY ne - 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ... “ 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... a 26 
1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON... . January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... 8 9 
LEIGH HUNT ™ 16 
LORD MACAULAY 9 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY ha 30 
S. T. COLERIDGE February 6 
CHARLES LAMB .... ee 13 
MICHAEL DRAYTON me 20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ... a 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS ... ow March 6 
EDMUND WALLER cee “n 13 
WILKIE COLLINS ‘i. 20 
JOHN MILTON _... - 27 
WILLIAM COWPER April 3 
CHARLES DARWIN obs Sig ie 10 
ALFRED, LORD. TENNYSON ... - 17 
HENRY WADSWORTH wy 24 
FELLOW one on se 2 
ANDREW MARVELL May 1 
) ROBERT BROWNING + 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE _ ... ao a 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ‘a 22 
CHARLES DICKENS be 29 
JONATHAN SWIFT ae June 5 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 12 
THACKERAY _... me = * 
WILLIAM BLAKE... - 19 
SIR RICHARD STEELE ... me 26 
ALEXANDER POPE July 3 
DOUGLAS JERROLD i 10 
FRANCIS BACON ... ™ 17 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


ent of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
ma - andallows nterest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 








The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS’ 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 





LATIN. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. Natu, M.A, 3s, 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. A. M. Coox, M.A... and W. E, F Pages, ILA. 
Assistant eee rae. PART, 3s. 64. SECOND PAR' 
MACMILLANW’S SHO LA’ COURSE. Being an Abrid * of “Mecmillan’s 
Iatin Course. FIRST PART, is. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 8 D PART, 2s. ; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
CHtAR TEE RV AsION « of rye. Selections from Books 1 1¥. and L Ves adapted for 
W. Wecn, M.A., and C. G. —? o 
~ GALLIC WAR with b Ad and Vocabulary. Book I By i. = 8. Waurous, 
1s. 64.— Rooks IT. and III. By Rev. W. UTHERFORD, “LL.D ls. 64.—Book IV. By 


MLA. 
©. Bayawns, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CIVIL With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Monreomrey, M.A. 


- WAR. Book I. 

8. 6d. 

CICERO—PRO MURENA. Edited by J. H. Frezsz, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

——— DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 8. Savcxsurcu, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

EUTROPIUS. Books I.and II. With Notes and Vocabulary, By W. Wetcn, M.A., and 
©. G. Durrizup, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

HORACE—ODES Books I., IIl.,andIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paez, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. each. Edited without t Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 8. each 

—— EPISTLES. Edited by A. S. Wruxrys, Litt.D. 5s. 

JUVENAL- THIRTEEN SATIRES [Edited by E.G. Harpy, M.A. 5s, 
Translated by A. Lezrer, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

LIVY—Books II. and Ill, Edited by Rev. H. M. Sreruenson, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. H. M, Sternenson, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book 
aa Adapted from Mr. Cares’ Edition. With Notes and Vocabulary, By J. B. Mecacisn, M.A. 


PHEDRUS- FABLES. With Notesand Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A, 1s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI [Edited by A. R. S. Haturmre, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
TACITUS HISTORIES. Books I.and II. Edited by A. D. Goptgy, M.A. 3s, 6d. 

—— HISTORIES III—V. Edited by A. D. Goptzy, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
TERENCE—PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. Jouw Bown, M.A,, and Rev. A. 8S. WaLrote, M.A. 


VIRGIL—WEID. Books 1.-VI. By T. E. Page, M.A. 63. 


ZNEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I 

18. 6d.—Book I. By T. B. Pace, M.A Ig, 6d.—Book TI. By T. E. Pace, ae > ea 
Rev. H. M. Sterwenson, M.A. "1s. 6d.—Boo Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 1s. 6d.—Book VI. By 
T. EB. Pace, MA, 1s. od Book TX By Rev. i. Sreruenson, M.A. is. 6d.—Book X. By 8. G. 


Owen, M.A, 
GREEK. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunton Rurmerrorp, M.A., 


LL.D., Head Master of W 

PIRST GREEK GRA MMAR. ly the Rev. W. Guwron Rurnerrorp, M.A., LL.D. 
ACOIDENCE. 2%.—SYNTAX. _ro 3a. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES in GREBK ACCIDENCE. By H.G. Unvrrartt, M.A. 28, 

SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK By the Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s, 64. 

BASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREE& SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 
28. 


ZSCHYLUS—SEPTEM CONTRA TBEBAS. Edited by A. W. Vurnatt, Litt.D., and 
Rev. M. A. Barerecp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

PERSZ Edited by A. O. PrickaRp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS Edited by M. L. Eantz, Ph.D. 38, 6d, 

ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrretp, M.A. 1s. 64. 

HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rey. 

A. 5. Watroie, M.A. 1s. 

HIPPOLYTUS. Batted by Rev. J. P. Mamarry, D.D , and J. B. Bury, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

MEDEA Edited by A. W. Varratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
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XENOPRON—ANABASIS. Book I, With re and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. Yow 

M.A. _js.6d. With Exersises. By E. A. Wetts. ve ie, Bed k It. By Rev. A. 8. 

Watrous, M.A. Is. 6d.—Book IV. By Rev. EB. t Srone, M.A. 

THE Legere, 4 COORDING | to 8ST. LUKE. Greek Text. “With Introduction and Notes, 

ND, 

THE GOSPEL ,cconpine to st eATTHEW. The Greek Text. With Introduction 
and Notes. A. Stomay. 

THE , ACTS of ‘the @ APOSTLES. ~~ Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Paas, M.A. 


——— The Authorised Version. With Notes, By T. E, Paar, M.A. 2s, 6d, 


ENGLISH. 


ACON—ESSAYS. hy Introduction and Notes. By[F. G. Szupy, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 

DRYDEN n SELECT 8 ATIRE$%. With Introduction and Notes, by J. Caurron Cottrs, 

JOHNSON—LIVER of the PORTS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, 
Pope, Gray). Edited by Marraew Arwo.p. 4s. 6d. 

THE SAYS of ELla First Series. With Introduction and Notes. Pe N.L. 

Row With —* Cc. Hi, B.A. &; pgeewed, 
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MILTON yurodestion and mL Bett, M.A. . 3d. 
“4 : rh PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS SRCADES, ETS, &c. By W. = 
A. la, 
—_ Lost. Books I, and II. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Mac- 
MILLAN, B.A. 1s. 


——- SaMs040 AGONISTES. With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. Prrcrvan, M.A, 2s. 

POPE— may on Man: Epistles I.-IV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. E ORRI! 8. Od. 

SCOTT —-THE LADY of of the LAKE. With Introduction and Notes. By G. H. Srvazrr, 


— MARMION With ‘Tn Introduction and Notes. By Mromart Macurntan, B.A. 33s.; 


28. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Drteuron. HAMLET. 2s. 6d. ; 
sowod, 25, JULIUS GASAR. Is. oa. ING | JOHN. 16.00. KING LEAR 
s. 9d, ry b ‘BMPEST. 1s. 9d. 
CORIOLANUS. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 28. “ 4 
SPENSER. With Introduction and Notes. THE WEENE. BookI. By 


PAERIE 
3s. ; cowed, 2s, “a. THE SHEPHE 


a M, Parorvat, M.A. 
Oe Tanvomn Litt.D. 2s. 
& ESSAY WRITER, By T. Evax Jao Evan Jacon, Is. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


MOLIERE—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES [Edited by G. EK. Faswacut. 1s. 

mace With Ni L. M. Mortarry, B.A. 1s, 

MACMIL| PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE G. E, Faswacur. FIRST 
TEAR, Papplemen Exercises to First Year, 1s. ND YEAR, %. THIRD YEAR, 
ML fs Phot FRENCH READERS. By the Same. FIRST YEAR, 

MACMILL “GOMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6.—KEY, 4s. 64, 


net. Part IL, 56.—KEY, 5s. net. 


ON of " 
ae r of FRENCH IDIOMS Compiled by Madame Pa. Pray. 


tor SCHOOLS ByG. E.Fasnacut. 2s. 64 
PRENCH LANGUAGE By Prof. ALFRED 


ye of Fea ree LAS. Also in 8 Parts, 6d. - By 
URTAUX. eac! 
HAUFF DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. i Haana, Ph.D, ds, 
MINNA von sero, ted by Rev. C. Marx. 2s. 6d. 
scail Edited by a Suutpon, D.Litt. 2s, 6d. 
WAL EM OTERR: | iid LAGER” Baited ty Th Be Covrearus, MLA. 20, 

OTTE 

A Ge 4 GERMAN pty eg _ 
By G. E. Fasnacat, FIRST 


mACMEA 1s. 6d. SECOND YEA ee eeys, 4s. 6d. net each. 
— eac 
MACMILLAN’S ‘S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. BytheSame. FIRST YEAR, 


6d. 
MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS a ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Warrvey and 


hee re 
COMMERCIAL GER GERMAN. By F.C. Surra. 3s, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY wares HISTORY. 
in By L. W. Lye. 2s. 


E. C. K. eat 
Iso TSLANDS. By By na Ricnarp Geerey, LL.D., 


GEOGRAPHY of the B By Sir A. Gzrxrs. 1s. 

THE EL’ J. BaRTHOLOMEW, 

CLass- K of GEOGR , -B, Otasxe. 2s. .6d.; RY 2s, 

Cc BOOK of GENER. By H. R, Mr. 3s. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By J. Stwx, M.A. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY GROGRAFHY < of the BRitisH By Gores M. Dawson, 


and A. ERLAND, M,, 
sHOkt Pig rORY of the BAGLiGH PEOPLE By Jouw uw Ricmasp Gazer, M.A., LL.D. 
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HISTo “a 2s. 6d. 
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EDWARD I By Prof. T. F. Tour, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
4 uae of the HISTORY of GREECE. a. A, Prvve, M.A. 1s. 
of By Bishop Caztenton, D.D. 1s. 


MER of the HISTORY of ROME 
a HISTORY of ROME for BEGINNERS. By &. 8. Suvcxsuras, M.A, He 6d. 
A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of ACTIUM. By E. S. Suvucxsvres, MLA. 


MATHEMATICS ANO SOIENOCE. 


SCHOOLS By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition, Revised and 
ce KEY, 10s, 6d. 
perseia the he saomge By J. Brooxsurrm, M.A., 4s. 64. KEY, 


(0s, 6d. 
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ARITHMETIC 
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BOOKS III. and IV., 2s. ; and XI. 4 BOOK XE 18. 5 
KEY to { —VI. and XL, 8s. ven: Re fir “Vi. BOOK MSaY VE Viana Xi 
THE LEME] of BUCLID. By I. Topmonres, F.R.8. BOOKS I. and IT., 1s. 
ALGEBRA for BEG BEGINNERS. By I..Te Topwunvsn. New Edition, revised by 
Loney, at 3s. 6d. With ‘ preparation. 
BLEMUATARY ALGEBRA By ‘By Cusncas Suceem — MA» Master of Si Sussex VUollege, 


ALGEBRAL ACTORS. By J. aawee Samm "i, “vith Answers, 2s. 62, 
By H. 8S. HALL, M.A., and 8S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS pt wae Ans’ 
ELEMENTARY ALGuona GHOULS. Seveuth Edition (1807), Se. 6d.; with 
Answers, 4s. 6d. Answ: . SgEpO 
OA RCISES and EXAMIMATION PAPERS. ‘To accompany 
HIG - ER ata Algebra.” Revised. 2s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. eyo 10s. 6a, 
ELEMENT AR Y TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 83s. 6d. 

By the Rev. J. B. LOOK, MA, 
TRIGONOMETRY for. BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of — Third 


Edition. 2s 6d.— 6s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY Y TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth Edition. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 8s. 
Fifth Edition. 6d. Both Parts complete i in One Vol., 


HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 
Part IL—MECHANICS of SOLIDS. 2s. 6d. 
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MECHANICS for BEGINNERS 
ELEMENTARY STATICS Third Edition. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d. 
MENTARY DYNAMICS. Third Edition. 9s. 6d.—KEY, 8s, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS and STaTICS. 6s. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. ; ous M.A. 2s, 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION to, tas STUDY of GHEwisTRY (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY). 


DIVINITY. , 
A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHIGM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. @. F. 
A FIRST GLAss-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND By 
aN ELaMunrasY ivtRoDUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS ‘By Rev. G.F. Mactuar, D.D. 3s. 6a. 
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